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The Thames Embankment, in reference to the 
general Embellishment of London. 


OWEVER much may have 
been already written on this 
'z) subject, its national import- 
ance and the great results 
which may be obtained from 
successfully carrying it out 
in all its bearings and conse- 
quences cannot be too often 
reiterated, nor too strongly 
impressed upon the public 






artistic public. No opportu- 
nity for the substantial em- 
} bellishment of the metropolis, 
equal in extent and importance 
? to that afforded by the embank- 
ment of the Thames, unless we 
should except that afforded by 
the fire of 1666, has occurred 
since London was first founded. 
The high antiquity of its origin 
may, in fact, be reckoned among 
the causes of the utter neglect of 
plan and foresight in its rude com- 
¥ mencement and during the whole 
period of its early growth ; especially 
as regards the formation of river- 
side roadways. The huts of the 
first inhabitants were doubtless huddied down 
close to the water’s edge, or built on piles in the 
far-spreading shallows, as a protection from 
wild beasts or still more savage human foes. 
Those early British homes were aquatic for- 
tresses, such as those lake-dwellings of the 
early races who first peopled Switzerland, the 
remains of which have been recently investi- 
gated with valuable and instructive results 
respecting the earliest domestic architecture of 
man, and the probable antiquity of our race. 
Such a village as the first London was, must, 
from its commanding position, have become, gra- 
dually, even in Celtic times, a great town, in so far 
as an aggregation of the dwellings of semi-barba- 
rians can be so called. The Roman period of its 
existence came next, lasting nearly four centu- 
ries, during which the British huts were trans- 
formed into dwellings of a more substantial 
character. But.the disposition of the site was 
not radically changed; nor was the custom 
abandoned of constructing the buildings at the 
very brink of the stream. The Roman fortress, 
“Cesar’s tower,” had its chief and possibly 
sole entrance from the water; still represented 
by the approach now known as the “ Traitor’s 
Gate.” Rome itself was, in fact, so built ; and 
the Tiber, even in the great days of Imperial 
Rome, had no stately quays like those of modern 
cities. On the contrary, like all very ancient 
capitals founded on the banks of rivers, its 
buildings, in the dense part of the city, those 
surroundings of the original nucleus, on the 
Acropolis or Capitoline Hill, were crowded down 
to the very brink of the stream, and the cham- 
bers of the houses actually overhung the water, 
just as we still see in modern Rome, where the 
present houses occupy pretty nearly the sites of 


- their ancient predecessors, and at the different 


stories of which contrivances of various kinds 
are established at the windows for drawing up 
water directly from the river itself by means 
of buckets and pulleys. Though Roman London 
possessed no quays, it had yet its public build- 
ings, more or less important as architectural 
works, but all on a comparatively small scale, 





such as we still see in the ancient remains of 
many of the inferior provincial towns of Italy. 

During the most settled periods of the Saxon 
era, no improvement in the general plan of 
the great British city was likely to take place. 
Even when, in the reign of Alfred, London was 
burnt by the Danes, and almost entirely rebuilt 
by the Anglo-Saxon king, no attempt was made 
to change the original plan of the partially- 
destroyed city. There was but slight security 
against a renewed attack by the Danes, and the 
means of a speedy escape by water was rather 
an inducement than otherwise to keep the 
dwellings as close to the river as possible, in 
order to facilitate escape by water in case of 
sudden necessity, and the new buildings therefore, 
as may well be conceived, were made to hug the 
shore still closer than before. Even when land 
was afterwards gained from the far-spreading 
shallows of the unconfined stream, by irregular 
embankments, which gradually confined the 
river to its more legitimate bed, the acquisition 
was only regarded as new space for houses, which 
quickly covered it to the furthest edge of the 
new water-line. 

In the Anglo-Norman times, from the invasion, 
in the eleventh century, to the close of the Plan- 
tagenet dynasty, in the fifteenth,—and even 
through the reign of the Tudors, in the sixteenth, 
and to the close of that of the Stuarts in the 
seventeenth,—no attempt was made to embellish 
or utilize the banks of the Thames, by the forma- 
tion of a good continuous roadway. There were, 
however, open spaces; and we hear of irregu- 
larly established bank-side theatres, &c., but no 
attempt at anything like a systematic line of 
quay or roadway. The “Strand” meant lite- 
rally the roadway on the river shore; but then, 
its houses did not face the river, with a road- 
way in their front, but, on the contrary, the 
original dwellings of the ancient Strand road- 
way had their backs to the river, with, probably, 
direct access to the water at high-tide; the 
building-ground at their rear having been subse- 
quently acquired by gradually raising its level 
above the low shore, which was only dry when 
the tide was out. 

Even during our “ Georgian” era, and far into 
the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
looking at the matter from a “ public” point of 
view, civilization seems only to have been 
developing its merely material forces,—which 
would always seem to have predominated during 
the entire growth of London, to the exclusion of 
its more spiritual aspects,— which may be classed 
as those sentiments in public progress which 
delight in the production of the beautiful, not 
only as a more attractive form of the useful, but 
strictly-for beauty’s sake. Such a sentiment 
seems never, as yet, to have made itself felt in 
guiding the far-spreading growth of our vast 
metropolis. Every inch of land, or mud, on the 
banks of the river, either naturally existing or 
artificially created, was successively seized upon 
(wherever not preoccupied by the private gardens 
and houses of the wealthy) for purely commer- 
cial purposes, the prosaic instincts of trade 
(parent of our material greatness) piling up its 
stacks of wharfs or warehouses in a very mob of 
squalid or unsightly forms over every foot of 
water-frontage, in spite of fast-multiplying 
streams of filth, conducted straight to the river, 
as the shortest, cheapest, and therefore best way 
of disposing of them. 

It was not till within the last thirty or forty 
years that a few men of genius, one after another, 
began to seek a remedy for this state of things, 
and to make our noble river, as it ought to be, 
the chief feature of our great capital,—its shores 
embellished by all the resources of art. It is 
needless to repeat that such projects were deemed, 
both by our public and our Government, the 
mere visionary utopias of fanciful dreamers ;— 
and the creation of spacious quays along the 
London shores of the Thames, serving as terraces 





for noble lines of public and private edifices of 
grand architectural character, was treated as a 
wild scheme, to be looked upon with supercilious 
disdain by all really sensible men: while the 
projectors themselves, well meaning though they 
might be, were only to be tolerated on account 
of their impotency to carry into effect their 
amiable follies, the growth of ill-regulated and 
unbusinesslike minds. 

A better spirit has at length arisen, and 
increasing intclligence, strongly stimulated by 
fearful visitations of cholera, and the dangerously 
crowded state of the main existing thoroughfares 
of London, has forced upon the Legislature the 
conviction that the time has at last come for 
undertaking the purification of the Thames and 
the formation of a spacious embankment and 
roadway along its shores. It is now some time 
since a Bill has been actually passed for carrying 
those great desiderata into immediate effect ; 
and it therefore becomes necessary that the 
public should watch with the most earnest 
vigilance every phase of this great opportunity, 
and follow with the closest attention every step 
that is taken, lest it should be one in the wrong 
direction, the effects of which might be irre- 
trievable. We have now, it is true, a Metro- 
politan Board of Works, popularly elected, and 
the powers of which are considerable. But those 
powers are hampered and limited by the narrow 
scope of the present Act to such an extent that 
without an accession of fresh power, by a new 
Bill, a satisfactory solution of this great question 
is impossible. 

Among the chief of the fetters by which their 
actions are manacled is the amount of the outlay 
they are limited to for the completion of the 
entire line of embankment, the whole of which 
amount is absorbed by contracts that will not 
carry it over much above half the distance re- 
quired ; while Parliament, in the over-closeness 
of its economy, considered it enough for the 
whole. 

Then, again, their powers are strictiy confined 
to the creation of such a quay or roadway as can 
be taken from the river ; and they are stringently 
denied the power of purchasing land to widen 
the roadway where sufficient breadth cannot be 
obtained in the manner dictated by the Act. So 
that the actually projected roadway, as it seems 
to us, in many places will not exceed 80 feet in 
breadth,—barely sufficient for the expected traffic, 
without making any provision for the erection of 
a suitable series of buildings on the land side. 

It is said that if power had been granted by 
the Bill, enabling the Board to compel pro- 
prietors of adjoining land to sell their estates, 
or portions of their estates, for the purposes in 
view, the Bill itself would not have been 
carried,— as the property of several in- 
fluential peers was concerned. From what 
we have all seen of the “pressure from with- 
out” which was necessary to overcome the 
Montague House impediment, this appears pos- 
sible; but, as much of the property in question 
is of an inferior class, for which ample remunera- 
tion would have been secured, it seems hardly 
probable, when it is considered that by such 
vexatious opposition a great public benefit might 
have been fatally jeopardized. Whatever may 
have been the cause which induced the frarhers 
of the Bill to exclude from it the power of 
purchasing adjoining land, it is clear a further 
difficulty has been raised in the way of the more 
complete carrying out of this great national 
project, by the now increased value of adjoining 
lands. It will be regarded as a wilful squander- 
ing of the public means on the part of the Parlia- 
mentary managers of the scheme first to make a 
vast outlay, enormously increasing the value of 
the lands they will almost immediately require, 
and then to pay with the public money the in- 
creased price created by themselves. But, 
doubtless, as the imperative necessity of vastly 
extending the prevailing views concerning this 
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great work makes itself felt, the present appa- 
rent difficulties will disappear, or be met with 
liberal views on all sides. 

Nevertheless, timely measures should be taken, 
and on the above and other grounds, a much more 
comprehensive general scheme than the absolute 
embankment, should be carefully formed and 
adopted. All the improvements likely to follow 
upon the realization of such a work should be 
considered and prepared for; otherwise, ar- 
rangements, appearing plausible enough to such 
as do not look beyond the present extent of the 
actual undertaking, may render impossible the 
carrying out of many closely connected improve- 
ments in the adjacent parts of the metropolis,— 
improvements which must necessarily follow 
upon this first really grand scheme of metropoli- 
tan embellishment. Or, if such improvements 
be not rendered absolutely impossible, they 
may be made so costly from the necessity of 
undoing recent and expensive works, as to render 
the carrying out even of the most highly desi- 
rable changes prudentially unadvisable for long 
years to come. In order to show the necessity 
of at once taking into consideration such a 
general view of those portions of the metropolis 
near the Thames as has just been suggested, 
with a view to a radical amelioration of their 
existing plan, now that we have evidently 
arrived at an epoch of great impending innova- 
tions and improvements, it may be well to point 
out one or two recently-created instances in 
which want of foresight, of precisely the 
kind feared, and also the non-existence of 
a largely-conceived general plan, have al- 
ready led to the existence of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to the unfettered progress 
of the embankment in its legitimate direction. 
The first of the cases in point is the erection of 
the Houses of Parliament, in which regard was 
only had to themselves, by themselves, and not 
in connexion with succeeding improvements, in 
which they ought to have been fitted to play 
their part ; especially in forming a splendid por- 
tion of a magnificent series of buildings, having 
a river aspect with a broad roadway in their 
front. But they were not so fitted; and the 
consequence of this disregard of future eventua- 
lities, caused by the absence of any generally- 
accepted plan, as forming the basis of all neigh- 
bouring improvements, was, that the Houses were 
placed on so low a level that it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to make the level of the new road- 
way agree with it. For instance, it may become 
advisable to make the embankment of such a 
height as to admit of a wide and deep subway 
for railway traffic, or other purposes : not a mere 
tunnel, but a gallery, which, though having the 
permanent roadway above, would be open to the 
river,—the common traffic roadway being sup- 
ported on a series of columns or arches, with 
wide and massive piers at certain distances ; 
the subway being lighted, ventilated, and having 
& view of the river, through the open archways. 
This plan, or any other similar one for making 
use of the depth of the embankment, is rendered 
all but impossible beyond Westminster Bridge, as 
just stated, by the low level of the terrace in 
front of the Houses of Parliament. Again, just 
at the narrowest part of the river, 60 much has 
been robbed from its width for the platform of 
the Houses of Parliament, that farther encroach- 
ment for a public roadway is rendered difficult ; 
while, furthermore, the “ Houses” have been 
pushed so far forward that they will never 
range as they should do with the great line of 
public or private buildings that is destined at no 
very distant period to front the inner side of the 
great embankment. 

Another difficulty to notice, among many 
others, has been allowed to be created in the 
shape of the station and approaches to the 
Charing-cross Railway, and which will fatally 
impede the view along the continuous roadway. 
Between Somerset House and the Houses of 





Parliament nothing ought to have been allowed 
to interfere with the grandeur of a long open 
expanse of quay; and with timely foresight there 
was no reason why such impediments should 
not have been prevented. 

Seeing, therefore, the importance of a ~ 
and very comprehensive plan 
alterations which will necessarily arise out of the 
vast and important metropolitan improvement 
now impending in the shape of the great em- 
bankment, the most advisable course seems to 
be, that the Metropolitan Board of Works or a 
special commission appointed by Government 
should draw up agrand and comprehensive plan, 
towards the realization of which all the improve- 
ments which will certainly arise out of the 
vastly increased importance of the river frontage, 
from Somerset House to Vauxhall-bridge, should 
tend. The plan should extend as far back as the 
line of the Strand and Parliament-street, and to 
a considerable depth to the north of the river 
between the houses of Parliament-street and 
Vauxhall-bridge. Much ofthe land in question is 
still covered with buildings of a very inferior de- 
scription,though destined, in a very short time, to 
become most valuable and important building 
ground. The whole of Scotland-yard, for instance, 
and much adjacent space, every inch of which 
might be made as precious as the frontage line of 
Cheapside, or wharfage room at London Bridge, 
still lies comparatively idle. In a very few years 
it will appear like a miracle that such a space, 
in such a situation, shonld have remained for 
centuries unoccupied by some of the noblest 
buildings of the whole metropolis. If the 
Government, or even a great national company, 
obtaining an Act, and taking in hand the whole 
of the land lying between the Strand, Par- 
liament-street, and the river, should gradually re- 
place the whole of the present buildings by 
structures worthy of the Court end of London, 
erected upon a grand general plan, in harmony 
with the best features of the Thames Embank- 
ment, the profit returns would be enormous, and 
we might eventually possess a metropolis which, 
architecturally considered, could not be matched 
by any in Europe; for the southern shore, where 
the ground is still less occupied, would soon follow 
the example of the north (a wide bridge being 
thrown over, as we long ago suggested), and the 
effect of such a quartier, as the French would call 
it, on each side of the river, would be, indeed, 
magnificent. But without some pre-arranged 
general plan, exhibiting prospectively a grand 
outline of the features of a south-western Lon- 
don as it should be, the successive improve- 
ments or innovations, as they occur, will neces- 
sarily be of a fragmentary, spasmodic, and dislo- 
cated character, in no wise tending to the 
realization of such a result as the one suggested. 

Keeping these deductions in view, might it 
not be very desirable that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or even a Government Commission, 
should call upon the artistic genius of the 
country at large to furnish ideal plans of a 
south-western London such as architects and 
men of art in general might be justly prond 
of? What matter if some of the plans sent in 
might be somewhat dreamy : if splendid dreams, 
so much the better: they would then be suffi- 
ciently in advance of the plodding realities of the 
present, not to become quite obsolete before the 
time for carrying them out might arrive. We 
have hitherto been too impatient of the pro- 
jects of splendid dreamers, forgetting that the 
dreams of one age are the realities of the next. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the initiative 
will be taken in time, either by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works or some higher power, in 
obtaining a series of artistic ideas regarding a 
general plan of such London improvements as 
are likely to grow out of the embankment 
scheme. And it is to be hoped that every 
journal in the country devoted to any branch of 


art will vigilantly watch every step of progress 





in the projected London quays, energetically 
protesting against any disfigurements, or even 
short-comings; against any attempt to drive a 
railway along the roadway of the embankment ; 
against the disfigurement of adjacent ap- 
proaches by such hideous railway viaducts as 
the | those recently perpetrated in the neighbourhood 
of London-bridge; against the passage of in- 
numerable railway bridges across the river ; and, 
by suggestion, or criticism, or encouragement, 
when due, aid in every possible way in 
carrying out to its legitimate ends this truly 
grand and national work. The Builder will not 
be found wanting in supporting with all its 
influence a grand and comprehensive series of 
improvements, the commencement of which is 
about to be made by the formation of the Thames 
Embankment. 





THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
ARTISTIC EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS.* 


Havine been kindly asked to read a paper at 
one of your ee I at first selected a sub- 
ject with which I felt myself to be tolerably 
conversant,—the transition from the Roman- 
esque to the Pointed style in England, as 
compared with that in France. Finding, how- 
ever, that this trenched somewhat Mooi toe 
chosen by my friend Mr. Hayter 
obliged to look out for another, and have ‘chosen 
one with which, though it has long occupied 
much of my thoughts, I am sorry to say that I 
am very far indeed from being practically con- 
versant. 

While, however, I have to apologise to the 
meeting for presuming to address them on a 
subject with which I have no very intimate 
acquaintance, and on which I have no claim to 
offer any very decided opinion, I think that I 
may make my very deficiencies the groundwork 
of my apology ; for my motive in coming before 
you is my strong conviction that it is a subject 
on which we are all grievously at fault, and my 
very object in addressing you is to urge this 
deficiency upon your most serious attention ; 
while, in giving my paper the title of “Thoughts 
and Suggestions,” I must beg to be understood 
to mean thoughts of sorrow for undoubted short- 
comings, and suggestions of inquiry as to the 
means of amendment. 

The questions which I wish to lay seriously 
before you (and I am well aware that you have 
earnestly considered them for yourselves, and 
are fully alive to their importance) are these :— 
Are we English architects as thoroughly trained 
as we ought to be as artists ? Is our professional 
education sufficiently directed to architecture as 
viewed in its high character as a Fine Art? Is 
there any ready and recognised mode in which 
the student of architecture can obtain this high- 
art education ? and,—if all these questions must 
be answered in the negative,—by what means 
can such deficiencies be most effectually re- 
medied ? 

Now, there are many ways in which an archi- 
tect or other artist may be educated. He may 
be trained in an academy, and learn his art 
wholly from professors and by means of a fixed 
routine of teaching in regular and recognised 
schools; that is one way. Or he may learn it 
on the French atelier system, in which an artist 
keeps a kind of school, unconnected with his own 
professional avocations ; which he visits from 
time to time ; gives advice and instruction to his 
pupils and corrects their works, such works being 
without reference to his own practical under- 
takings ; and this system may be linked on, as 
in France, to the academic system. Or he ma 
be educated by working in the office of an 
tect, assisting in his practical works, and learn- 

ing Me pes its pot as on 
ow, we have heard recently a great deal said 
with reference to the sister art of painting) in 
vour of the old system of pupils working in the 
studios of their master, and learning their art 
by helping him in his works. It was often stated 
before the recent Royal Academy Commission— 
as it had been in 1836 before the Committee on 
Arts and Manufactures—that the substitution of 
the Academy system for this older course of 
has been the bane of modern art; and 
the best argument in defence was, that acade- 
mies were founded, not to supplant the older 
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system, but to supply its place after it had died 
a natural death. 

I think, then, that—as in our own art this old 
system is still in operation in this country—we 
shall act wisely in accepting it as the legitimate 
form of our professional education, our true 
point de départ; and, ignoring all idea of dis- 
turbing it, to inquire whether it is doing its 
work fully, and whether it does not require some 
external aid to compensate for certain inherent 
deficiencies. 

Now, there is a very wide distinction between 
architecture and the two other fine arts, particu- 
larly painting. Painting is purely a fine art, 
while architecture is also a practical art, a 
science, and almost a business. 

If a young student were, as in old times, 
apprenticed to a great painter, what he would 
learn from him, and by assisting him, would, 
almost of necessity, be, in a greater or less de- 
gree, fine art. It is true that he would have, as 


of drudgery and even of mechanical work; but 
the object, even of this, would be fine art. The 
profession he is learning has that for its sole and 
ultimate object; and if he take reasonable advan- 
tage of his opportunities, and have the right stuff 
in him, it must be fine art in some form that he 
learns. 

With a student of architecture such is by no 
means necessarily the case. He may learn in an 
office the art of making working drawings, and 
of making, perhaps, good show drawings calcu- 
lated to place a design favourably before an em- 
ployer: he may learn the business of his pro- 
fession, the science of building and construction, 
and a certain knowledge of architecture in the 
abstract, but may in a greater or less degree 
miss the fine-art element; nay, I would go fur- 
ther, and say that this higher element cannot be 
fully or more than incidentally learned in an 
office even if the master be in every sense an 
artist, much less if he have himself, as is too 
often the case in our day, only an imperfect 
appreciation of, and much more imperfect skill 
in, his art when viewed in its highest sense as a 
pure art. It is, therefore, clear that the student 
ought to have some means, readily accessible to 
him, of supplying this want which, even if our 
art were in its palmiest condition, must exist, 
but which is more palpable and more injurious 
in proportion as the feelings of the day tend to 
render architecture more of a mere profession 
and less of an art. 

Do not let me be supposed to be depreciating 
my profession, or finding fault with its individual 
members: I believe there has never, in modern 
times, been such an awakening as now. It is 
this awakening which makes us feel our defi- 
ciencies, and daily groan under the consciousness 
of them. I am only telling you of what you all 
feel, and of what is to myself a constant source 
of self-accusation and of sorrow; and that such 
is the case is our best consolation, as conscious- 
ness of shortcoming is the best source of hope 
for amendment. 

Let us, then, at once face the truth, and 
admit the fact, that unless a student takes some 
special means on his own account, he ddes not 
become educated as an artist at all, but only as 
a professional man; nor does there exist, that I 
am aware of, any recognised means by which he 
can avoid this monstrous evil. 

For my own part, I am wholly unable to point 
out to my pupils, or to my own sons, any means 
of obtaining true artistic training, but the most 
accidental and irregular. 

Now, when such is the case,—and it is so far 
more palpably than I should care to proclaim,— 
how can we wonder if our architecture do not 
take a position proportioned to our general civi- 
lization and our advance in other things? A 
great deal is said in these days of ours about 
architecture having merits wholly independent 
of ornamental art; about proportion, outline, 
light and shade, composition, the nice balancing 
of parts, the delicate and well-considered con- 
tour of mouldings, and a hundred other elements 
of beauty which a building may possess even if 
devoid of artistic ornamentation, and the absence 
of which may render the most ornate structure, 
—clothed with the finest art,—unpleasing. 

All this is quite true, and I hold its truth as of 
most vital importance, but I feel convinced that 
none of these beauties can be attained in any per- 
fection unless the architect has impressed his 
mind thoroughly with high artistic sentiment, 
and that their perfection will be the greatest 
when he is personally skilled in high artistic 
work. 

All these merits are the result of a highly 


cultivated sense of beauty, a delicately-trained 
eye, and a judgment matured to a kind of 
instinct for the elements of beauty, and to an 
instinctive power of at once rejecting what is 
contrary to it, and of detecting the minutest 
faults in that which in the main may be beau- 
tiful. And this is to be attained by true artistic 
training, and is, ceteris paribus, proportioned to 
the degree to which this has been carried. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. It 
does not follow that a painter or a sculptor, how- 
ever talented, will design good architecture. We 
have every day before us the most lamentable 
evidence to the contrary. Artistic training must 
of necessity take the direction of the particular 
art to which it is to be applied. I do, however, 
assert the converse,—that if an architect would 
make himself so far a painter and a sculptor as 
to be able to conceive, and still better to design, 
artistic decorations of a high class, bordering on 
these sister arts, his mind and his eye would 
thereby become the better fitted for that delicate 
process of tentative designing and of refining of 
proportions, composition, and detail, which would 
render his works beautiful even in the absence 
of such artistic decoration; and I am quite sure 
of this,—that in full proportion to our neglect in 
these days of the high art of our profession, is 
the glaring prevalence of the want of correct- 
ness of eye, and of—lI will not say a nice percep- 
tion—but often of any correct perception at all, 
of proportion, and of those other elements by 
which beauty may be given to the) simplest 
design. 

Now, let us consider for a moment in what 
the fine art of architecture mainly consists. 

In the first place, I would say that, as with 
the other fine arts, it does not lie in the means, 
but in the results; or if in any sense in the 
means, it is only in the sense of their necessity 
to or tendency towards results. The fine art of 
architecture lies in the artistic character and 
perfection of the architecture itself when carried 
into execution ; and—though drawing and other 
means are necessary to this--it is clear that it 
must be just such drawing, &c., as is most con- 
ducive to producing the noblest architecture ; 
and that the most exquisite drawing is wasted if 
it do not tend to this practical conclusion. 

I do not, however, wish to be understood to 
depreciate other kinds of drawing or other artistic | 





is to make him a good architect, or, rather, to | 
enable him to make his practical architectural 
works noble and artistic; that all else in the 


absence of this is futile ; while, if this be attained, | 


in a high degree, other accomplishments in art 
obtain a value and impart a charm of which they 
would otherwise be incapable. 

Now, it is clear from this view that the making 
of good pictures of our designs or buildings is no 
part of the fine art of architecture. 

Tt is, in fact, an art almost peculiar toour own 
day ; but, though highly conducive to the suc- 
cess of the individual architect, and, when well 
directed, a great aid to the study of architecture, 
it is hardly to be viewed as a very direct means 
of producing good architecture. To make good 
pictures of bad designs is obviously injurious, as 
it misleads employers and often even the archi- 
tect himself, and renders disappointment the 
more certain and the more bitter; while to make 
good pictures of good designs may have the bene- 
ficial effect of promoting their adoption, but still 
cannot be in any degree considered as of much 
importance to the actual result ; for a well-studied 
design in artistic hands will be just as good, 
when executed, if no picture at all had ever been 
made of it; and an all-studied design no better 
for the finest drawing having been made to re- 
commend it, This, then, it is clear is but a 
secondary art,—an elegant accomplishment which 
becomes both useful and elevating when added 
to practically artistic powers,—but worse than 
useless in their absence. Here I am happy to 
find Professor Cockerell’s view to be as one with 
my own. After urging perspective drawing as 
essential to facility of designing, and also the 
necessity of cultivating the powers of the 
imagination, he adds :— 

«Having thus put before you an outline of those advan- 
tages which are to be derived from car association wit 
the sister arts, let us be guarded against their dangerous 
deductions. I look upon it that all their advantages are 
a linear, and not aérial or polychromatic. biting 

his great error of the English school of architecture may 
be said to have arisen from the juxta-position of architec- 
tural drawings in our exhibitions, to the works of the 
painter. * * Colour, chiaro-scuro, and aérial per- 
spective are of no sort of importance [#. ¢. in architec- 





tural’ representations] ; and how entirely my opinion is 


hj|the Romans, * * * 


supported by the best authorities and the best practiee 
has often been laid before you. In one year in icular, 
I was enabled by the kindness of friends to lay before you 
some architectural drawings of Raffaelle, Michelangelo, 
Sansovino, and Inigo Jones, in all of which proportion, 
composition, profile, and orthographic delineation were 
the sole end and object of their drawings, and no tricky 
effects of light, or shade, or colour were for a moment 
thought of be peer b Pdaserrnay Ban Orme we hu- 
mourously said, speaking of pretty drawings, —‘ 

hits to catch a customen but are Insufficient ovidense of 
the substantial knowledge of the art. Be quite sure,’ 
says he, ‘that those who amuse themselves in making 
pretty drawings only, are those who least understand the 
real art and science of architecture. I do not deny,’ 
continues he, ‘that it is a ful accomplishment in 
the architect to portray end paint, but his true business 
is with the model, and with lines only expressive of his 
design, its proportions and measures,”” 

The power of ready and skilful sketching from 
actual architectural objects comes much nearer 
to the fine art of architecture. It is not that 
fine art itself, but it is one of the most direct 
means of attaining it. I, therefore, class this 
very much higher. It must not be mistaken for 
the practical result aimed at; but, as a general 
rule, I should say that it is so necessary to it as 
to be its closest ally and precursor, and, there- 
fore, to be cultivated with all possible diligence ; 
but I would wge the keeping of the ultimate 
object always in view,—viz., that sketching 
should be mainly followed up with the direct 
intention of self-culture; that the architect or 
student should aim in a less degree at storing 
his sketch-books with pleasing representations, 
and laying in a stock of precedents for future 
reference, than at the direct training of his 
mind and eye and hand to the conception and 
designing for himself of works similar in kind 
to those he is studying ; and the kind of drawing 
which he should mainly aim at cultivating is that 
which will be the fittest means of conveying his 
artistic conceptions more clearly to the art- 
workman who will have to carry them into exe- 
cution ; the result being everything, the means 
comparatively nothing in importance. 

Essential, however, as is sketching from exist- 
ing works, I am of opinion that, both for the 
attainment of skill in this and in addition to it, 
the architect requires artistic training of a more 
direct kind, and this is my main object in coming 
before you. 

The two wants, then, which I would desire to 
urge upon the attention of the profession are, 
first, a greatly increased appreciation of the 


accomplishments in an architect,—far from it ;— | necessity of such an artistic training as bears in 
what I wish to urge is that the primary object | the most direct manner upon practical results in 
in the artistic training of an architectural student | our actual architecture ; and, secondly, the want 


of some direct and special means of getting such 
training. 

It may appear far-fetched, but I am convinced 
that one great object to be attended to is to give 
our students a good knowledge of the human 
figure, and of its introduction in architecture 
and in combination with architectural ornamen- 
tation. 

This is important in the first place as a mere 
subject for training. The human figure is the 
most delicate and subtle, in an artistic point of 
view, of all natural objects; and its study is, 
consequently, the best training for the eye to a 
delicate appreciation of beauty. It is the high- 
est of the works of creation, and its introduction 
in artistic works, of whatever kind, must neces- 
sarily give them a tone which no other objects 
can impart. We all know, and we most of us 
daily feel, how utter has been, for the most part, 
the neglect of this highest class of training, the 
very key and keystone to all the rest ; and I am 
quite convinced that the general training of our 
architectural students to figure-drawing would 
alone work an absolute reformation in our archi- 
tecture. 

Since writing the above, I have found in one 
of Professor Cockerell’s lectures the following 

‘* And, to point out the advantages and disadvantages 
of our connexion with the graphic sisters, we are first to ~ 
remember that from the painter and the sculptor we are 
to derive that knowledge of forms and profile, of contour, 
and that science of proportion, of which the human form 
divine has ever been considered to imply the model, It is 

uite certain that the Greeks derived from this associa- 
tion that exquisite sense of form and outline which so 
eminently distinguishes their works. * * * Their asso- 
ciation of sculpture at all times with architecture, their 
system of proportions, derived, as Vitruvius expressly 
tells us, from the three proportions of the human crea- 
ture, all display their practice and observation of all 
human, animal, and vegetable forms as appropriated to 
this art; and, when we consider the coarser practice of 
there can be no doubt of the 
favourable results derived by the Greeks from the asso- 
ciation of architecture with the historical painter and 
sculptor. But the discipline of the sister art is, besid 
advantageous in the highest degree to that dexterity o 
pencil and that facility of expressing and embodying his 
ideas, which, like elocution and language to the orator, 
become the essential instrument of his art,” 


I urge, then, that means be set on foot by 
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which our young architects may be able to get 
this training, and that not y in an abstract 


form, but in a manner having a direct 

upon architecture, whether in its sculpture, its 
decorative painting, or in any and all of the 
multitudinous branches in which the human 
figure can be introduced. I do not desire that 
the same person should be a — and 
painter as well as an architect, but I do assert 


that the severance of the three arts has been | going 


and is carried in these days to a y ola which 
is destructive to the highest qualities in our 
works, and that the only hope for the future is 
in their re-union, to such an extent, at least, as 
to enable the architect to assume his true posi- 
tion as the the chief artist,—the director of all 
the artists employed in carrying out that one 
great art which comprises and unites all the 
others. 

Next to the human figure, I would mention 
the study of animal drawing, and of the intro- 
duction of animal life into architecture and 
architectural ornamentation. After the human 
figure, nothing gives such spirit and zest to 
decoration as the introduction of animal life ; 
yet, in all our attempts to revive architectural 
carving and sculpture, we have hitherto utterly 
failed in this. We really, for the most part, dare 
not let our carvers introduce such objects for 
fear of making our whole works ridiculous,— 
and even a grotesque animal, as a gurgoyle, in 
which the Mediwval sculptors were so wonder- 
fully successful, becomes in the hands of our 
own simply contemptible. 

The architect of the future must be himself 
the leader and director of the artist she employs ; 
and, if he desire to remedy such defects as this, 
he must take the lead by making himself master 
of the subject. 

I urge, then, that animal drawing should be a 
very leading point in architectural training ; and 
that not merely in a bare abstract form, but that 
the habits and positions of animals under all 
circumstances and conditions shall be studied, 
s0 as to enable him to introduce them with 
natural feeling and spirit into any part of his 
works and decorations. 

Thirdly, I would mention designs from natural 
foliage and botanical productions. There is, as 
we all well know, great difference of opinion 
among those who are most in earnest amongst 
us on the question whether we should make use 
of foliage, &c., in its natural forms in our archi- 
tectural decorations. I believe this question is 
gradually working out its own solution. I only 
allude to it for the sake of clearing my subject 
of it, and of saying that I view it as wholly 
independent of what I am urging; inasmuch as 
the study of Nature is equally necessary whether 
we follow her productions directly or in a con- 
ventionalized form. In either case the produc- 
tions of vegetable nature are, and ever must of 
necessity be, the primary sources of artistic 
foliated decoration. Closely as we ought to study 
the finest works of the best periods of our art, 
and all-important as are the lessons to be derived 
from them (and I may say indispensable as is 
the necessity of our linking our own art on to 
that of the past), I nevertheless assert that if 
we do this without reverting—and that in all 
earnestness and determination—to the works of 
nature as the great guides and suggestors of 
art, our efforts will produce mere lifeless results. 
I urge, then, a careful training of our architects 
to the study of the productions of vegetable 
nature, with a direct practical reference to their 
uses in architectural work. I would press this 
to a very great extent,—far greater than has 
been the case at any previous period of art,— 
inasmuch as our age offers greater facilities in 
that direction, and the knowledge of plants is 
carried to a far greater extent. The very habits 
of plants,—the forms they assume under different 
circumstances and conditions, and in different 
positions,—should be thoroughly studied and ren- 
dered familiar to the mind, and that quite inde- 
pendently of the question whether we make use 
of the lessons thus learned in a direct or conven- 
tionalized form; for, if the conventional be not 
founded on or quickened by an appreciation of 
the natural, it will, depend upon it, be a mere 
dead reproduction. 

After these three great branches of natural 
study, and in fact intermingled with them at all 
points, comes the study of the finest existing 
works of art in each of these departments. The 
study of the human figure must be aided by that 
of the finest sculpture and painting, and the 
same applies to the study of animal life; but I 
wish here more particularly to dwell upon what 


is more distinctly architectural sculpture and 





decoration. Strongly as I have insisted upon 
the earnest study of natural types, I wish again 
to assert, in the strongest terms, my undimi- 
nished loyalty to the study of the works of our 
predecessors of the noblest periods of art. I do 
desire that nature should be studied instead of, 
but in addition to, and alongside of, these 
glorious works. I would not even separate 
the one from the other: they should be always 
on pari passu as one and the same work. 
The one is the body, the other the soul: by one 
we learnarchitectural decoration in the abstract,— 
by the other we quicken it into a living art. I 
urge, then, that more attention than ever be 
given to training our students to draw from the 
actual productions of our art, but that it should 
be accompanied at every step by an equally 
earnest study from natural types. 

It is not, however, by drawing alone that these 
studies should be carried on. The architect of 
the future must be able to model his sculptural 
designs, and even, perhaps, to carve them him- 
self; but, as I am anxious not to render my 
advice impracticable by pressing too much, I will 
content myself on this point with urging that 
the student should receive regular lessons in 
modelling as well as drawing. 

Hitherto I have dwelt wholly on form: there 
lies, however, before us the entire subject of 
colour; and if the study of form in its higher 
artistic bearings has been insufficiently followed 
up in our artistic education, how much more does 
this apply to colour! The very awakening in 
our day to a consciousness of this fact, hopeful 
as it is for the future, tends to aggravate the 
unhappiness of the present; for it has led toa 
multitude of attempts frequently so offensive to 
the eye as to make one long to be restored to 
the blissful ignorance of the past, forgetful that 
the folly of incipient wisdom is a necessary 
stepping-stone to maturer knowledge. I would, 
then, urge that our architectural students should 
have a systematic training, firstly in the true 
principles of colour, and secondly in its applica- 
tion to architectural decoration in all its forms. 

I will not repeat what I have already said 
about the human figure and the study of animal 
and vegetable life, and of purely architectural 
precedent. All this applies equally to colowred 
as to sculptured decoration, with the addition of 
their study with direct reference to colour. This 
is, in fact, the highest form which our artistic 
training can reach: it is at the same time that 
most entirely neglected, and is that which de- 
mands the most earnest and determined efforts 
for its revival. 

I have not dwelt at all on the ordinary study 
of architecture in its more normal form. It is 
not the subject I have had in view in offering my 
thoughts for your consideration; and I must 
rather be understood to assume this as a pre- 
liminary datum, taken for granted in all else that 
I suggest. I will, however, offer a very few 
observations on the study of that branch of 
architecture on which I feel myself most compe- 
tent to speak; and what I have to say will 
appear, perhaps, inconsistent, and is, no doubt, 
somewhat humiliating. 

In all really strong and healthful periods of 
art, the course of progress has, like the erection 
of our buildings themselves, gone on, as it were, 
course by course, each resting upon and founded 
on the form of its immediate precursor. The 
architecture of one ion was the result 
of the study of that which immediately pre- 
ceded it. e architecture of the pupil was 
founded directly on that of his master. I will 
not go so far as to say that such is not, or in 
some degree ought not to be, the case now. To 
any one who can give an unprejudiced considera- 
tion to what goes on around us, such a 

ion will be found in some degree to hold 
good; but, while urging SS ae 
that an architect should be guided by the 
exigencies and peculiar circumstances of his 
Se ee ee ee 
marked conditions has been, till recently, that it 
possessed no distinctive architecture its own, 
and another that it does ror in a — 
degree than any previous age, 
the architecture of the past. ¢ foes then, at 
all risks and in all earnestness, upon those who 
intend to follow the revived Medieval styles, 
that they must learn their architecture, in its 
normal and abstract form, by the study of 
ancient examples; and though our own archi- 
tecture, like our structure, may be built up 
course by course, that of the best periods of 
the style must be viewed as the rock whence 





those succeeding courses are hewn. I urge, then, 


custom of diligently and earnestly visiting, 

ing from, and measuring ancient works of 
art (whether of architecture proper or the allied 
arts), as the one great means of getting a real 
knowledge of architecture. 

I press this the more strongly as I am quite 
convinced by the productions of a large number 
of our “ ic” architects that they too much 
neglect this. Their works often evince a great 
want of actual .knowledge of the style they are 
working in, while the constant confessions of 
young men seeking office employment afford but 
too convincing proof that the study of old ex- 
— is rather the exception than the rule, 

that young men are allowed to suppose that 
architecture is learned in the office, or from 
modern works, instead of from the study of 
ancient examples. 

I lay the greater stress upon this as I fear it 
is an increasing evil. At one time no one was 
supposed, by any one capable of thinking of the 
subject, to know anything of Gothic architecture 
who was not known to be one of the small band 
of ardent students of ancient work: now, how- 
ever, the greatness of the demand has created a 
supply of men who have not been impelled by 
real love of the art, but by its necessity as a 
matter of business, and these men naturally fail 
to impress upon their pupils feelings and modes 
of study of which they are themselves innocent. 
I often meet with young men who have gone 
through their period of pupilage, and profess a 
strong predilection for Gothic architecture, who 
have rarely, if ever, sketched from an ancient 
building; and they usually say that their masters 
never would give them any time to do so! 

I wish to say, once for all, that such neglect is 
simply destructive, and that no one has a right 
to attempt the practice of Gothic architecture 
till he has p himself by a long course of 
diligent sahe of the old examples. I am not 
advocating copyism, but knowledge as the founda- 
tion of practice. Let an architect be as original 
and as inventive as he pleases, but let his ori- 
ginality and invention be founded on a basis of 
knowledge, and not, as much so called originality 
most obviously is, on a foundation of ignorance. 

One more word on architecture proper. 

One of the most glaring defects in the works 
of English architects of the present day (I do not, 
of course, refer to those of the better class) is the 
evidence they afford of the want of eye. This 
defect is destructive to numbers of works which 
would otherwise possess some merit. You con- 
tinually see a window or other feature not badly 
conceived, but rendered utterly offensive by 
some glaring discord in the proportion of its 

. This clearly results from simple inability 
to perceive—I will not say the niceties, but—the 
very first iples of proportion,—a want of 
culture of the eye. I have often feared that it 
might be a natural obtuseness of perception on 
the part of our race, it prevails amongst us to so 
serious an extent. I am, however, convinved of 
the contrary by its entire absence in the works 
of the Middle Ages, and for the most part in 
those of the intermedial period. In all or the 
majority of these, we find evidences of an almost 
instinetive perception of the niceties of propor- 
tion, while the merits of our own day seem to 
point in the very contrary direction. I will take 
the liberty, while on this subject, at the risk of 
repetition and of some irrelevance, of transcribing 
a passage from a paper which I read two years 
since at the Architectural Museum, in which I 
addressed the following advice to architectural 
students :— 

“Tt is ridiculous to suppose that such an art as 
architecture is to be learned without the most 
careful study of its existing productions, or that 
originality is likely to be developed upon a basis 
of ignorance; and it is equally unlikely that 
excellence will be attained solely through the 
medium of knowledge, without the most jealous 
and careful training of the eye to the most deli- 
cate and scru’ of the right and 
the wrong in and proportion. The want of 
this is the most crying sin in modern architec- 
ture; especially, I fear, in this country. Conti- 
of | nually is the more cultivated eye offended by 
discords which in music would set the very teeth 
on edge. I know not how to advise you on this 
point. This delicacy of perception is in some 
degree intuitive; but that it is not wholly so is 
proved by the fact that the works some 
periods are nearly all harmonious, while at other 
this harmony seems only occasionally to 
ve been attained. The only rule I can sug- 
gest is the jealous cultivation of theeye. As the 
greatest of moralists has said, ‘ thy heart 





the most ardent loyalty of the time-honoured 
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life ;’—so0 one may say to the architect, ‘ Keep 
thine eye with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of art. Never allow your eye to get 
accustomed to or condone errors of proportion, 
even in works which in other respects you vene- 
rate for the noble art which clothes them; and 
much less allow of any deliberate error in your 
own designs. To avoid these blemishes sketch 
your designs over and over again,—no matter 
how slightly and roughly,—rejecting rigorously 
everything against which the eye rebels, and 
never permitting a proportion which it has once 
condemned to remain, even for a minute, before 
you: for ocular jon is most delicate, and 
its instinct may be blunted by dwelling even for 
a few seconds upon what its first impression saw 
to be wrong. Never clothe a form with detail or 
with pleasant drawing till its proportions have 
been thoroughly sifted and rigorously corrected ; 
and if you fear that you have, by dwelling too 
long or too indulgently upon what you have 
sketched, prejudiced your eye in its favour, put 
it away, and attend to something else, or take 


.the opinion of some unprejudiced person in 


whose correctness of eye you have confidence; 
for the first impressions of another will often 
correct your own. 

“ As to obtaining a knowledge of actual archi- 
tecture, I cannot too often nor too strongly urge 
careful sketching from first-rate examples. The 
student of Classic architecture is under a dis- 
advantage, as its original and best examples are 
in other lands; but with those who pursue the 
other great branch of architectural art, the case 
is very different; for, though in most parts of 
Europe he will find constant and ever varying 
objects of study, he can never go far from home 
without finding among the monuments of our 
own country productions equally deserving and 
equally instructive. To the student, then, of 
Gothic architecture, I would concentrate my 
advice on this point in one word—‘ Sketcu ;’ and 
if any one advises the neglect of this, I assure 
you that he stands, ipso facto, self-condemned 
as a false teacher. I want you, however, to add to 
this agreat deal more: I want you toobtain distinct 
and precise instruction in art in all its bearings 
upon architecture : I want to urge upon you to 
study figure drawing; animal drawing; the draw- 
ing of foliage, whether natural or architectural ; 
the combination of figures and animals with foli- 
age ; the designing of coloured decoration in all 
its branches ; and of every other art which bears 
upon architecture. I want to urge upon you the 
necessity for the systematic learning of all these 
kinds of drawing, and the obtaining of a perfect 
mastery of them; and not only this, but that 
you should learn, in some degree at least, the 
actual practice of these arts. Human life is not 
long enough to do the latter thoroughly; but 
now, in the days of your youth, you can do it to 
a certain extent, even at the sacrifice of a few 
frivolous amusements. You have embarked on 
a noble art: make its cultivation take the pre- 
cedence of all inferior pursuits. To effect this, 
I am disposed to think that combination is 
necessary. A society of students might be 
formed, and aided by others, for obtaining the 
best instructors in all these branches of art, 
which each student singly would find impossible. 
I earnestly commend this to your united consi- 
deration. - And, above all, do it at once, or your 
own individual share in the coming reformation 
will be lost.” 

It is, however, more than time that I should 
come to the practical gist of my paper. It is 
quite clear to me that every architectural stu- 
dent should, during the entire period of his 
pupilage, in addition to the practical teaching 
he obtains in his master’s office and to his stu- 
dies of the practice, the science, and the litera- 
ture of his art,—be going through a constant 
course of direct artistic training of the kinds 
laid down in the foregoing suggestions, and that 
the same training in a still higher form should 
be continued as much longer as circumstances 
will permit. 

The practical question to be considered is how 
this is to be provided for, as at present it is 
impossible. It may be said, perhaps, that the 
Institute ought to provide for this. It may be 
that it ought; and judging from the evidence 
given by the late Mr. Papworth before the Com- 
mission of Science and Art, in 1836, I believe 
the founders of the Institute had some such 
intentions; but I doubt very much whether it 
will ever be done, and “ while the grass grows 
the steed starves.” It may further be said that 
the al Academy ought to do it. I strongly 
hold, that so far as relates to its own students in 
architecture, it is its bounden duty to do so, and 





I am to say that this duty is acknow- 
ledged, and there is a prospect of its being acted 
up to as soon as practicable. I would mention, 
however, that instruction given by the Academy 
can never supply the wants of the profession, 
and must always be the more advanced, and not 
the elementary teaching; indeed, the same is 
now the case with the students of painting and 
sculpture, who are expected to have gone through 
their elementary training, and made considerable 
progress previously to their admission as students 
at the Academy. 

Again, it may, perhaps, be said, that the re- 
quired facilities are already offered at the 
schools at South Kensington. Those schools, 
I would reply, are admirable in their intent, 
but were founded for a wholly different object :— 
to supply artistic instruction to the manu- 
facturing artisan. It is true that they go 
much beyond this in practice, and that their 
organization is far more perfect than anything 
which we can hope for. I go even further than 
this,—and I take this opportunity of saying it 
as publicly as I am able,—I think the collections 
of objects of art (added to their library and to 


our Architectural Museum) offer such wonderful | 
advantages for study that I would urge upon | determined combination to meet it. 
every student of architecture, if he has nothing | 


else to guide him in the choice of his place of | 
residence, to seat himself down as near South | 
Kensington as he is able, that he may enjoy the | 
extraordinary facilities for art-study which this 
great establishment offers, and which probably | 
exceed what is to be met with in any city in| 
Europe. Still, however, I cannot imagine that 


members of such a profession as ours would looking out for “lions in the way.” 


desire to be dependent on the schocls of manu- | 
facturing art for their own artistic training, if 
they can obtain it by any means more distinctly 
their own. 
I will now offer for your consideration the | 
result of my own long and anxious consideration | 
of the subject. 
I am convinced that we shall never obtain for , 
our architectural students that artistic training | 
which we know to be necessary unless we put, 
our own shoulders to the wheel and provide it | 
ourselves. I would, therefore, propose that a 
central School of Architectural Art shall be) 
founded in London (probably in these very 
rooms), in which all those branches of high art 
which I have enumerated as bearing upon archi- | 
tecture shall be taught by men of the highest | 
ability in their several branches, these several | 
teachers being paid so liberally as to secure both | 
the best men and their best exertions ; that this | 
school shall be mainly self-supporting, though | 
aided by annual subscriptions from individual | 
architects, and, perhaps, by grants from the Insti- | 
tute of British Architects, your own Association, | 
and any other societies which may be willing to | 
afford aid, the self-supporting element being a 
regulated payment by the students; for it is 
quite certain that the students of such an art as 
ours do not desire to have instruction on any 
terms short of its proper value, though they will 
be too glad to obtain, by means of a combined 
effort, teaching of so high a grade as would have | 
been impossible to procure by private means ; | 
that this school of architectural art shall be 
under the management of a board of visitors, to 
be jointly appointed by the council of the Insti- 
tute and the council of this Association (and 
which shall, if possible, include one eminent 
painter and one eminent sculptor) a certain pro- 
portion of its members retiring every year, and not 
being re-eligible for two years. That the teachers 
be elected for terms of one or two years, open to 
re-election, and shall be as numerous as the 
board of visitors deem necessary; as, for ex- 
ample, a teacher of drawing from the human 
figure, and a teacher of modelling the same 
(these two duties being open to be performed by 
the same man) ; a teacher of animal drawing, if 
the last named cannot undertake it; a teacher 
of drawing and modelling architectural orna- 
mentation; a teacher of coloured decoration, 
&c.; the number being always dependent on 
circumstances and on the judgment of the 
visitors. There may also be occasional teachers 
of special subjects, such as the designing of 
stained glass, of mosaic, and many other 
branches of art; the great principle aimed at 
being the power and the command of funds to be 
attained by combination,—in fact, the self-sup- 
porting element of the institution. ; 
Every architect who joins it should consider 
himself as bound in honcur to use all his influ- 
ence with his pupils to become students, and 
every student should be under the same obliga- 





The instruction may be enlivened, from time to 
time, by lectures,—not the casual papers cus- 
tomary at meetings of societies, but paid and 
practical lectures, by men of known eminenco 
in their several departments of art. Each year 
there should be a competitive examination of the 
students with prizes in their several departments, 
followed by exhibitions of the performances of 
the students. In fact, everything should be 
done to offer incentives to the most strenuous 
exertion, and to inspire the students with an 
ardent enthusiasm for self-culture, and for using 
every possible endeavour to attain eminence in 
the noble art which they profess. The students 
at this school, when they become students at the 
Royal Academy, would enjoy, as I hope, still 
further facilities, when the intended regu- 
lations may come into operation; but we want 
immediate action, and this we must take for 
| ourselves: our art is literally starving for 
| want of artistic instruction: the want of it 
has clipped its very wings, and renders it 
impossible for it to attempt any lofty flight. 
Two things only are needed to correct the 
| evil,—a full and heartfelt appreciation of the 





intensity of the need, and an earnest and 
I have 
done my best to suggest the mode of action, and 
I now solemnly and in all earnestness commend 
it to your immediate and energetic considera- 
tion. It is a strictly practical question which I 
take the liberty of submitting to you, and one 
on which the very life of our art depends. Do 
not, I beg of you, weaken it by hooking other 
questions on to it, or by raising difficulties,—by 
Face it, I 
pray you, in its simple form, and with a 
determination to meet it, and you will cover 
yourselves with honour, and merit the last- 
ing gratitude of all lovers of our glorious 
art. I appeal to you in the first instance 
because you have already been the first to 


' show your appreciation of this great need, and 


to give substantial proof of that appreciation by 
taking many practical measures to meet it. I 
now beg of you to do this on a larger scale, and 
in a manner both worthy of the great- 
ness of the object and commensurate to 
the magnitude of the necessity. “I speak to 
wise men,” and beg of you to “judge what I 
say,” and I do so inall confidence that my appeal 
will not be in vain, and that you will come for- 
ward and rescue our noble profession from the 
disabilities under which it is absolutely groan- 
ing, and place it on a level worthy both of its 
glorious mission and of the great period of 
civilization under which Providence has cast 
our lot. 

If you do this we may once again see our Eng- 
land the glory of all lands in her architecture, 
as she is in so many other of her practical under- 
takings. 








THE PUGIN MEMORIAL. 


On Monday last, the duties of the committee 
were brought to a close by the execution of the 
deed of trust by the president and council of the 
Institute of British Architects. The proceeds of 
the fund, after deducting working expenses, have 
been invested in the purchase, in the name of 
the Institute, of 8401. perpetual 5 per cent. pre- 
ference stock of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, which will afford the Pugin 
travelling student the sum of forty guineas an- 
nually in aid of his expenses. The administration 
of the fund for 1865, the first year, will be by a 
joint committee of members of the Institute, and 
of the late Pugin memorial committee, but in 
subsequent years it will be in the hands of the 
Institute. The name of each Pugin travelling 
student is to be engraved on a plate, and affixed 
in some conspicuous part of the Institute rooms; 
and it is understood that a Pugin Medal will be 
struck at the cost of that body, and presented to 
each student at discretion. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Joseph Clarke, espe- 
cially, for this successful result; and to Mr. T. 
Bury, who acted with him as joint hon. secretary. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Ir will be remembered that the committee of 
the Ecclesiological Society offered 51. 5s. as a 
prize for coloured decoration, to which Mr. 
Beresford Hope added 31. 3s. for one or more 
extra prizes. Instead of selecting an ancient 
subject, as on former occasions, the committee 





tion to give as constant attendance as possible. 
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chose one of the prize misereres of the wood- 
i competition of the present year 
(“ Gleaners’’) as the subject for the competitive 
colouration. Fifteen casts were sent in com- 
petition, and the Ecclesiological Society have 
awarded the colour prizes as follows :—Prize 1, 
51. 5s., to Mr. Alfred Hassam, in the employ of 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, glass-painters. 
Prize 2, to Mr. Joseph Peploe Wood, of No. 35, 
Brown-street, Bryanston-square, the first prize- 
man in the last competition. An extra prize of 
ll. ls. to Mr. Edward Sherwood, of the above 
address, He was found to be a nephew and 
pupil of Mr. Wood. The distribution of these 
and the wood-carving prizes will take place on 
the 15th instant. 
The award of the colour-prizes has our full 
concurrence, 





<c 





ART-UNION OF LONDON SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION. 


Firtren statues and groups have been sub- 
mitted in reply to the offer of a premium of 6001. 
for the best one when executed in marble, and 
are now open to the public in the north court of 
the South Kensington Museum, by permission 
of the Department of Art. The council have 
been informed of three other statues despatched 
from foreign parts, which have been detained by 
accident or damaged in transmission. 

.The subjects exhibited are the following, 
keeping the order in which they stand :—Lady 
Macbeth (a caricature); Rebecca; Sampson 
breaking his Bonds (finely modelled in parts ; but 
in repose, not action); the Lady of the Lake,— 


** With head upraised and look intent 
And eye and ear attentive bent ;”’ 


very miserable; but from sketches that I have 
seen of it,—great hulking thing as it was, flattish 
roofed, with two enormous aisles to its chancel,— 
it must have harmonized admirably with the 
slope of the hill on which it stood. It fell down 
in ’86; and, for a wonder, a Gothic erection took 
its place : the tower, for the time, admirable ; but 
the nave! not one view—north, south, east, or west 
—can you get of it where—so faras the eye is 
concerned—it does not destroy the landscape ; 
a hideous, lean, straight-backed thing, not only 
ugly in itself, but spoiling the contour of a 
lovely green hill. That is not the way in whic 
the old men built. I am not about to enter into 
the philosophy of the matter,—only into some of 
its details. Now, first, let us look at some in- 
stances of ecclesiastical buildings perched on the 
very summit of an abrupt precipice, or, anyhow, 
scarped hill. Of all the cathedrals that I have 
ever seen, that of Braganca has, to my mind, the 
most glorious position. It is perched on the 
northern side of the infant Douro, just escaped, 
under that Portuguese name, from being the 
Duero of Spain. The cliffs, splintery, shattered, 
here and there needlelike, are tossed about, both 
on the one side and on the other, in a sort of 
chaotic grandeur. The cathedral stands on a 
plot of ground of which part is absolutely cor- 
belled out from the precipice. It was built in 
1540. Christian architecture in Portugal, instead 
of dying the long death of Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean in England, or the half Flamboyant, half 
so-called Classical style of Francis I. and 
Henry I. in France, went at one leap from 
such buildings as the royal chapel at Batalha, 
and the church at Belem, whose capitals, bosses, 
pendants, corbels, are wonderful mixtures of 
contorted foliage, lizards, devils, angels, legends, 
crests, and all that an almost frenzied imagina- 





(head and hands charming, body and foot less 
so); the Queen of the May ; the Spirit of Storm 
(picturesque and clever, but only a sketch; not 
a “ finished model,” as required by the instruc- 
tions) ; a Wood Nymph (a — fine group; the 
head of the nymph less satisfactory than other 
parts) ; Innocence entreating Protection of Jus- 
tice (the principal figure admirable) ; Beauty 
spell-bound by Love ; Imogen entering the Cave 
(lower limbs beautifully modelled; position of 
the right arm doubtful) ; Euphrosyne and Cupid 
(has surely been exhibited before); a Pidta; 
Summer (good, but smaller than the required 


size) ; Lurline (head not without beauty); and | 


Diana sleeping (wherein sleep is cleverly ex- 
pressed). 

If we were called on to name the four from 
which the successful statue would probably be 
selected, we should give, without placing them 
in order of preference, the Wood Nymph; Inno- 


cence and Justice; Imogen; and the Lady of 


the Lake. 


The council will meet on Tuesday to proceed 
with their award. 








THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL SCENERY 
ON LOCAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Arrer a few introductory remarks, Mr. Neale 
proceeded to say,—It has been my happiness 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years to see as 
much of the out-of-the way ecclesiology of 
Western Europe, from the Vistula to the Atlantic, 
as has fallen to the lot of most; and therefore 
I thought that, on an occasion such as this, 
when one who has no professional or technical 
knowledge of a science has to speak of that 
science, it would be in every way more seemly, 
more modest, and more interesting to others, to 
dwell on that which it requires no professional 
eye to appreciate ;—the marvellous beauty with 
which the architects of the Middle Ages adapted 
the particular cathedral or church to the particu- 
lar locality,—sea shore, river side, mountain top, 
hill slope, wooded dell, and where not else ? 

And as there is nothing like an example to 
illustrate a general law, I will tell you what first 
brought home to my mind the wonderful power 
which Medireval architects in adapt- 
ing the building to the spot ;—the town where I 
live (East Grinstead), It crowns the summit 
of a rather steep hill; a hill, one of the 
links between the southern downs of the 
vale of Holmsdale and the northern backbone 
of Sussex. Some eighty years ago, its 
church was a late Third Pointed affair, —the 
general outline pretty well; the details, I have 
not the slightest doubt—all Sussex Pointed is— 


* By the Rev. J. M, Neale. Read at the Architectural 
Museum, as mentioned in our last, 





tion could produce, cut with a chisel, the effect 
| of which, no word-painting, not even Ruskin’s, 


| could describe, fell down at once into the sim- 
| plest of all, so-called, classical work. No one 
‘can, in itself, admire Braganca; but there it 
| stands, a part, as it were, of those jagged, splin- 
| tered mountains, actually leaning over the tre- 
| mendous abyss, solid, stern, simple; and by its 
very contrast, to a certain extent, harmonizing 
| with the gorge of the Douro. 

| Oneof the most remarkable churches, pitched, 
| as it were, on the very apex of a needle-like hill, 
| is that of St. Michael, at Le Puy, in Auvergne. 
| The ascent, steep, and in some places not over- 
| safe,—taking advantage of a projecting bit of 
rock here, nestling itself into some little coign 
of vantage there,—lands you suddenly—in mid- 
air, so it feels to you—at the loveliest of 
Romanesque doors; and from that needle-rock, 
as if it had caught the very spirit of inanimate 
nature, towers up, contrary to the genius of 
Romanesque, this gem of a chapel. The most 
| interesting example of a church pitched on the 
very summit of a hill, is that of 8. Odille, in 
Alsace. The chapel itself is a very lovely speci- 
men of Rhenish Romanesque : but it is its posi- 
tion, tossed up, if we may so say, on its own 
appropriated mountain,—one of the many trun- 
cated cones of which the chain of the Vosges 
consists,—that gives it its especial interest. 
Within thirty miles of London there are three 
having a certain relationship with each other, 
all in the same diocese, which — two of 
them at least — are curious examples of 
the way in which a gentle eminence,—that 
is, gentle for any coun but England, — 
may be capped with a chapel, so exactly suiting, 
if we judge from their remains, the contour of 
the hill, and the general character of the sur- 
rounding scenery. These are the chapels of 
St. Anne, St. Martha, and St. Katherine, all in 
Surrey. St. Martha, the only one which is per- 
fect and in use, is that which crowns the hill of 
its own name to the right of the Reigate and 
Reading line. St. Katherine, a very singular 
ruin of the fourteenth century, is in the outskirts 
of Guildford, and gives name to the tunnel, as 
the same line drives through the hill on which it 
stands. St. Anne’s—a name so well known, 
from its hill having been Fox’s country seat— 
has disappeared. e once cathedral-church of 
St. Bertrand is a noble example of the same 
position. It crowns a solitary conical mountain, 
one of the detached vanguard of the Pyrenees, 
Height is its distinguishing feature: a western 
tower of very noble ; & nave with- 
out aisles, begun in 1304, and finished in 1352; and 
a choirwith eleven chapels, Pointed, partly 
Renaissance, finished on -eve, 1536, 
The ror niednan aisles, sadly oops the interior, 
gives an greater height, 
It has a most t situation. There it 








stands, isolated in the foreground, the whole 
central line of the Pyrenees behind it. 

The very steepest hill crowned by a church 
and town duly round it, is that of Durem, in 
Portugal, so excessively steep, that Portuguese 
ponies, excellent climbers as they are, can hardly 
scramble up here, and within the walls of the 
town a wheeled has never been. The 

ty, however, ig quite thrown away: the 
urch is a classical , and nowise even 
as such remarkable. The of St. Odile, 
in Auvergne, occupies a noble position. The 
mountain at first swells feebly up from the plain, 
but at the south-west there is a rock which, 
projecting from the mass, overhangs, in the most 
romantic manner, the depth below; and on 
this, and projecting over the abyss, is the Chapel 
of the Angels. 

Referring only to the cathedrals of Durham 
and Laon, I will but mention one church more, 
which occupies the summit of a hill,—and that a 
long remarkable one—the soe church of 
Thomas, in Portugal. It is said to be the largest 
monastery in Europe. There were nine great 
quadrangles, besides outbuildings of different 
kinds, and several detached chapels. The longest 
facade was something over half a mile in length. 
It is a very curious and a most touching thing to 
see now, amidst fields of maize or wheat, or 
barley, a high tomb of some knight or some 
ecclesiastic, the cold, dark, motionless stone, so 
—, contrasting with the young, green, 
waving life of the field itself. The whole place,— 
monastery, church, chapels,—is now desecrated. 
We can form some conception of what must 
have been the glory of our St. Alban’s, or Glas- 
tonbury, or Sion House. But Glastonbury could 
not have occupied the sixth part of St. Thomas so 
far as it bears on our subject. Thus it is: from 
the valley of the Gezere, a huge, in itself ugly, half 
hill, half mound,—something like Plinlimmon in 
shape, lifts itself up. The summit, to the ex- 
tent of which I have already spoken, nearly half 
a mile on every side, is enclosed for, cut down 
to, made use of by, these nine quadrangles. But 
the hill still rises within till it terminates in a 
kind of backbone,—hog’s-back, as we should > f 
in England: and on that hog’s-back, whic 
itself slopes up from end to end, the church 
is built. The thing itself is Late Flamboyant. 
The choir is unique in . The choir itself 
is sixteen-sided, and of Late Flamboyant. It is 
united to the nave by a kind of passage, for which 
no ritual that I am acquainted with has a name. 
The altar stands in the centre. Around it is an 
octagonal erection, the eight arches leading on 
into a Late Flamboyant dome. In fact, here you 
have a gigantic tabernacle. But this dome ter- 
minates in a pier, which pier, rising to the height 
of some 85 feet, branches out into the sixteen 
ribs on which the vaulting of the stonework of 
the external chancel rests. This choir stands, 
exactly and precisely, on the summit contained 
by the nine quadrangles of the hill on which 
those nine quadrangles stand. 

Now let us proceed to another situation. I 
mean where a broad river, or a lake, exercises an 
important influence ; if it did not on the original 
erection, anyhow on the present beauty of the 
church. 

The cathedral of Vienne, among French cathe- 
drals, occupies a place in the third class: among 
Late Flamboyant buildings it stands very high. 
A broad flight of some thirty or forty steps 
leads up to the western fagade from the Rhone. To 
my mind there is exquisite contrast between the 
broad, silvery, lazy, overlapping waves of the idle 
river, as it floats past—for it is floating rather 
than flowing—and the sharply-chiselled cusps and 
foliations and pinnacles and , and delicately 
carved doubled towers of the cathedral that 

almost over its side. 

On that I might dwell at much greater length ; 
but I would rather speak of a cathedral church 
which may be, even by name, unknown to most 
of you. I mean that of Mariboe, in the island of 
Falster, in Denmark. Of the general character 
of Danish churches, I shall h to say some- 
oe wecense B of this I wish tspecially to 

as its situation, The western 

gives (as the French would say) on a little 
inland lake ;—speaking from m as to the 
lake (tho not as to the church), I say a 
piece of water of about four acres. Of the 
colour of the church more directly. But ima- 
gine such a cathedral as St. h set down on 
a sandy plain, surrounded on sides but the 
east by the pines and beeches and oaks which 
make k so beautiful; while, on the east, 
the little ripples of the lake are conti 





lapping (and never more than that) against the 
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basement mouldings of the chancel. The church 
itself is not especially remarkable among Danish 
churches; but its situation, jutting out as it 
does into a quiet inland lake, stretching away 
infinitely to the east, but on the north and south 
skirted, when I saw it in spring, with the lovely 
contrast of young beech and aged fir: the 
whole taken together made me think it one of 
the most marvellous ecclesiological landscapes 
that I had ever beheld. 

Let me now say something as to the localised 
influence of colour. Weare all, I suppose, agreed 
that a thorough understanding of the power of 
brick is one of the chief necessities of a modern 
architect ; and, therefore, I often wondered that 
our architects, who have so often been, and will 
be more and more, compelled to build in brick, 
a not have made a study of Danish eccle- 
Bio 
with Danish brickwork. In the islands, in Acroe, 
in Falster, in Moen, above all in Laaland and 
in Zealand itself, we learn what local necessities 
can do in originating a local style. It is clear 
that, from whatever reason, stone was utterly 
unobtainable by the Medisval architects of 
Denmark, except for some such great effort as 
the cathedral church of Roeskild, the virtually, 
though not nominally, metropolitan church of 
Denmark; and the truthfulness and honesty with 
which they carry out their material are admirable. 
Only in one instance, so far as I have seen, 
are their bricks cast in any other form but 
that in ordinary use. This one exception, and 
it is not very frequent, is the curved brick 
necessary for the formation of a flat-headed 
ogee. Otherwise, the external ornamenta- 
tion—and most richly ornamented are the 
churches,—consists of bricks alternately pro- 
jecting square, and therefore depressed square,— 
lengthwise or breadthwise,—narrow side, hori- 
zontal, or perpendicular, or projecting, in angular 
fashion. The east end is almost always flat: 
there is generally in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century a very strongly-marked decorated mould- | 


ing under the gable: very frequently, by the | 
simple process of omitting four bricks, a cross | 
is formed—the centre of that gable. In Roman- 
esque examples, which almost always have three | 
equal windows in the east end, the arch is formed | 
of a brown, gritty, ugly sandstone. I never | 
saw a church which so perfectly astonished me | 
as that at Middlefart. | Throughout the) 
whole building there is not a single effect pro- | 
duced which could not, in its way, be worked | 
out with those little wooden bricks which 
are children’s playthings, provided glue might | 
be used. 

Having alluded in detail to several of the| 
Danish churches, the lecturer proceeded: I was 
walking one evening, towards the end of May, 
from Odensee to Middlefart. As the sun was 
setting, I reached the brow of Denmark,—a 
very steep and high hill. I should even think 
it did not fall very far short of Holborn-hill. 
And then, looking to the southward, and catching 
the churches which cluster there as thickly as 
even in Leicestershire, that rich deep tint which 
six or seven centuries impart to brick, drawn out 
to its fallin the red rays of the setting sun, I 
thought that I had never seen a more lovely 
ecclesiastical landscape. And @ curious proof from 
the opposite side of the question was this. A 
few days after, I was at Cologne. I know no 
view which I admire more in its way than that 
of the city as seen from the other side of the 
river. I arrived there late at night. The first 
thing on waking in the morning, I went to the 
window to feast with it once again. I could not 

ine what made the whole scene so tame and 
insipid ; but then I remembered, that for a 
month before, I had been in churches that 
possessed the richest and deepest of external 
colour. 

Having alluded to the castle-churches of 
Europe, the lecturer concluded by urging upon 
architects to do their duty by those ma- 
terials which God had been pleased to put in 
their power, and not look for materials which 
were beyond their reach. Anybody, could he 
have his wish, would desire stone to build with, 
money to build with, and a good ‘situation to 
build in; but the true architect, the brave 
Christian artist, would build a real Christian 
temple according to the oldest architectural 
rule, that of King David—iron for things of 
iron—brass for things of brass: he would 
build thankfully and well, with brick if he 
could not get stone,—and he might build most 
beautifully with brick: he could even build of 
mud a Christian building worthy, so far 








In Alsen I made my first acquaintance | P: 





as anything made with hands could be worthy, 


of the glory of Him for whose service it was 
erected. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated 
the proceedings. 








THE TEACHING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue remarks of “M. A., Cambridge,” in the 
Bwilder of last week, are sound and wholesome. 
We are so much aceustomed to hear and see 
“the small doctrine of small men” propouaded 
by “ mediocrities of to-day,” that it fe consoling 
to find men like “M. A.” publicly denouncing 
that doctrine. But why should he suppose that 
the President of the Institute and the Professor 
of Architecture in the Royal Academy are im- 
licated in any such foolish “ teaching ?”’ and why 
should they be called upon to repudiate what 
they have never adopted? What has either of 
them ever said, done, or written, that could lead 
to the presumption that they disregard the 

i of Classic art, or countenance the 
trash so effectively shown up by “ M. A. ?” 

If the senior members of the Institute are to 
be held responsible for the escapades of these 
unfledged little ones, their position in the Insti- 
tute would indeed soon become —' 


———————— 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this society 
was held at the House, in Conduit-street, on 
Wednesday last. Great pressure of matter 
forces us to postpone a report of the procedings 
till our next. 








ENGINEERS’ FEES. 


Tue Ashbury Carriage Company engaged Mr. 
Fothergill, mechanical engineer, to take stock of 
the materials at their establishment at Open- 
shaw. Mr. Fothergill charged ten guineas for 
each day of six hours, and his bill amounted to 
1,4701., payment of which was refused. An action 
was brought to recover it, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, in his summing up, admitted that a Lon- 
don engineer of repute might properly expect 
ten guineas for each day he was engaged. The 
Engineer, commenting on the subject, says,— 
“ A ruling of this kind is useful, as a precedent, 
and as fixing, in the minds of those to whom the 
knowledge is new, the minimum rate at which 
engineering services may be pecuniarily esti- 
mated.” 








AYLESBURY CORN EXCHANGE AND 
PUBLIC MARKET COMPANY. 


A company having been formed at Aylesbury, 
in the county of Bucks, and incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, for the purpose of building a corn 
exchange and general market, the direetors have 
purchased the site of the White Hart Hotel, and 
are about to erect upon it buildings from the 
designs of Mr. David Brandon, comprising a 
corn exchange 90 feet long by 45 feet wide, and 
adjoining rooms to be used as offices, reading- 
rooms, &c., and covered market for 100 sialls, 
with capability for extension. The capital of 
the company is 18,0001., with limited powers in 
addition, and the share list having nearly been 
filled up, the works will be begun as soon as 
possible. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Louth.—The committee for erecting the pro- 
posed new church on the site now oceupied by 
Trinity Church, have so far succeeded im raising 
the necessary funds as to enable them to request 
architects to send in designs for the edifice. It 
is to be handsome, but plain; to be capable of 
holding not less than 650 persons. The walls 
are to be of Ancaster stone, and the sittings 
open, and of stained deal. The sum to be ex- 
pended is 2,5007. 

Museum and Albert Memorial for Exeter— 
Twenty-four designs have been sent in for compe- 
tition, and a sub-committee has been appointed 
to select the designs entitled to the first and 
second premiums. After the award the plans 
will be exhibited to the public. 

Hackney Town Hall Competition.—The Vestry 
having invited twelve architects to compete for 
the proposed new town-hall, seven designs were 
sent in, and the Committee appointed to examine 
and report on the same have approved and 








selected the design marked “Nota bene,” the 
author of which is Mr. Sancton Wood, architect, 
Craig’ s-court. 

The New Town Hall of Drogheda.—The com- 
mittee for the purpose of selecting a design for 
the above building having invited a select num- 
ber of architects to compete, several designs 
were submitted by the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. Lanyon & Lynn, Mr. W. F. Caldbeck, 
Sir Thomas Deane & Son, Mr. G. Barre, and 
Mr. J. M‘Curdy. After a close examination, two 
designs were selected as being most suitable— 
one bearing the motte, “ Veritas,” the other 
“ Utility and Economy.” On the first voting, 
both had an equal number of supporters, but on 
a division, the casting vote of the mayor turned 
in favour of the former, which proved to be from 
Mr. Barre, of Belfast. The other was from Mr. 
Caldbeck, of Dublin, to whom was awarded a 
premium of thirty guineas. 





—=_— 


THE EAST LONDON BANK COMPETITION. 


Tue “ Architectural Alliance,” in a communi- 
cation signed by the president, vice-president, 
and honorary secretary of that association, have 
addressed the directors of the East London 
Bank, and pointed out the objectionable nature 
of the instructions issued, to which we drew 
attention last week. If the directors do not 
change their terms, architects who submit draw- 
ings will discredit themselves. It is time that 
competitions for private works were refused 


altogether. 











THE DECORATION OF THE STRATFORD.- 
ON-AVON FESTIVAL PAVILION. 


WE have reeeived complaints from one of the 
competitors for decorating the pavilion, to the 
effect that the artist selected had sent in full-size 
specimens of his work, and that these placed 
the other competitors at a disadvantage. We 
are bound to say that, so far as the circumstances 
are before us, we see no ground for throwing 
blame on the committee. In such a competition 
it would seem to be quite an allowable act to 
receive from eompetitors evidence of ability to 
carry out their designs. Of other circumstances 
connected with the selection we are not in a 
position to speak. 

The competitors who responded to the advertise- 
ment in our pages were nine in all. No.1, 
Messrs. Allsop & Son, Stourbri 3; No. 2, Mr. 
Robardt, Duke-street, London; No. 3, Mr. 8. L. 
Coulton, Robert-street, London; No. 4, Mr. G. 
Arden, Broad-street, Worcester; No. 5, Mr. A. 
R. Snelling, Alexander-street, Old Kent-road, 
London ; No. 6, Mr. Holland, Warwick; No. 7, 
Mr. J. Walker, Stratford-on-Avon; No. 8, Mr. 
Brothers, Leamington (accepted); No. 9, Mr. 
Callaway, Stratford-on-Avon. e committee, 
in their report, recommended that “one of the 
designs numbered respectively 1, 3, and 8, be 
selected. In No. 1, completeness of detail and excel- 
lence of appointments will claim your attention. 
Nos. 3 and 8 possess very great merit: in purity 
of style and harmony of colour they are all that 
could be desired. No. 8 also shows excellent 
workmanship in the specimen submitted with 
the design.” 

The building is dodecagon : nearly all sent in 
elevation of one or two bays of the inner circle: 
about two were in perspective. 





THE SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


The Working Men of England.—Thanks to 
Mr. Tomlins and Mr. Banks a movement has 
been organised to enable the working men of 
England to assist in the celebration. : 

The City.—A committee is being formed in 
the City under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor. The Lord Mayor has been too timid in 
the matter. 

Clerkenwell.—At the vestry meeting last week 
Mr. M‘Donnell called attention to the Tercente- 
nary, in celebration of which a local committee 
had been formed, but they were at a loss for a 
place of meeting. His request, in conjunction 
with other members of the vestry, was that the 
committee be i to meet in Mr. Paget's 
room once a week, when it was a for 
the purposes of the Board ; as such permission 
weal confer a great favour upon the committee. 
The request was unanimously granted. — 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, in 
a letter, recommends that the monument to be 
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erected at Stratford to the memory of Shaks- 
peare, should consist of a loggia, erected on the 
site of New-place, to inclose a bust of the poet on 
a pedestal. The loggia, he observes, would ad- 
mit of elaborate decorations in time to come in 
the way of statues, relievos, fresco paintings, 
and inscriptions. 

Birkenhead.—The inhabitants of Birkenhead 
have held a crowded meeting in the town hall, 
Mr. W. Hind, chairman of the Birkenhead Com- 
missioners, ding, to consider what action 
should be in the approaching tercentenary 
celebration. A resolution was unanimously 
passed, “ That it is desirable to celebrate in the 

of Birkenhead the tercentenary of the 
birth of 8 ;’ and a committee, consist- 
ing of about sixty of the principal inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, was appointed to carry 
out then ents. A subscription 
list was opened in the room, and about 801. at 
once subscribed. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne. — At a meeting of the 
Newcastle Shakspearian Tercentenary Com- 
mittee, it has been to hold the celebra- 
tion on Monday, April 25th. The new Town- 
hall and the Music-hall were to be taken, and in 
the former a musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment is proposed to be held, and in the latter a 
soirée. A sub-committee has been appointed, 
with authority to arrange the necessary details. 
A deputation attended from the Printers’ Society, 
explaining on behalf of the printers of New- 
castle, that they had agreed to have a public 
dinner in celebration of the event, on Saturday 
evening, the 23rd April, and that they were 
prepared to take part in any out-door demon- 
strations that might be arranged for on the 
Monday. ' 

America, and the Tercentenary.—The Earl of 
| Carlisle (Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) has written 
to Hackett, the American actor, intimating that 
| it would probably strengthen the kindly feeling 
which ought to exist. between the two nations 
speaking the English language, if America would 
join with England in the celebration of the 
birthday of Shakspeare. 








NUN APPLETON, YORKSHIRE. 
THE SEAT OF SIR WILLIAM MILNER, BART. 


“THE nunnery-of Nun Appleton,” says Dug- 
dale, “was founded by Adeliz or Alice de St. 
Quintin in the latter part of the reign of King 
Stephen, and was commended to the nage 
of the Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangelist.” 
Of this first building of Nun Appleton nothing 
now remains except some early fragments, 
adorning at the present time the margin of the 
ornamental waters on the south side of the 
building. Of these fragments, some of the most 
interesting show the general character of the 
architecture of that early period, and that the 
building must have been exceedingly ornate for 
what we might now consider a small foundation; 
for Tanner says, “herein was a prioress and 
thirteen or fourteen nuns ;”’ but in the 31st of 
Henry VIII. “ eighteen beside the prioress were 
here.” It is curious how the persevering an- 
tiquary might speculate upon the fragments of the 
past he would come across here, for not only do 
the remains of art of Stephen’s time adorn the 
sloping banks of the lake, but these are inter- 
mixed with eq rich specimens of the art in 
later times,—the ing tracery of the Edward- 
ian period as well as the crisp picturesque forms 
of the Tudors, frequently miscalled debased ; 
and, as if to show the mutability of things in 
general, fragments of all the various periods of 
architecture seem to have congregated at the 
water's edge, without a vestige of evidence as to 
how they came there, except in the records of 
the foundation of Alice dz St. Quintin, briefly 
described by Dugdale and Tanner. 

The nunnery shared the fate of most founda- 
tions of a similar kind at the Reformation, for 
among the abstracts of the rolis, calledéOrigina- 
liama, the homages of Guido and Thomas Fayr- 
fax are recorded for the house and site, in the 
reign of Henry VIII.: there is another grant of 
the same in 7th Edward VI. to Sir William 
Fayrfax, Knt. and Humphrey Shelley. 

It appears that Thomas Lord Fairfax pulled 
down the nunnery, and built, upon or near the 
site, “a stately fabric,’ says Thoresby, in his 
Diary, “ which has been a noble palace.” “The 
gallery, about 50 yards long, has thirty es- 
cutcheons in wood, and painted with the several 
matches of the family. There are a t 
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various colours, and such a number of rooms, as 
I heard of none that had numbered them.” This 
building was purchased by “ Cousin Milner, in 
1711,” and was then in a ruinous condition, and 
the “cupola let in the rain.” There is a sketch 
extant which shows the house to have been very 
similar to many others of that period, the pre- 
sent south front being the only part remaining. 
From the two extremities of this projected 
northward two wings, and probably a connecting 
corridor or wall completed a square, or nearly 
square, inclosure or open court. In the centre 
of the roof of the south front stood the dilapi- 
dated cupola. At the time of Lord Fairfax the 
house consisted of a ground and chamber floor, 
and the long gallery before mentioned, this 
being, no doubt, in the high-pitched roof. 
Thoresby records in his Diary, 1712, that he 
“was in company with old Robert Tate, who has 
seen the chapel and some remains of the nun- 
nery; saw the old house pulled down, and a 
stately new fabric erected by Thomas Lord 
Fairfax, the General ; and now the most of that 
pulled down, and a much more convenient 
one (though not quite so large) erected by 
Mr. Milner.” The house must have been very 
large, as it is spoken of as “ abundantly too 
large.” 

The alterations by Mr. Milner comprised the 
demolition of the wings: at the same time, the 
south side, which was previously a single house, 
was doubled by the addition af a large dining- 
room, library, and ante-room, more lofty than 
the original rooms on the ground-floor, and over 
these spacious bed-rooms and attics. These rooms 
still exist, and are shown in the plan, the dining- 
room, in the recent alterations, being now the 
saloon. In the most remorseless manner Mr. 
Milner denuded the old windows of their mul- 
lions and transoms; took off the high-pitched 
roof, and at once obliterated the long gallery, by 
raising the walls to a suitable height for a num- 
ber of flat-ceilinged bed-rooms; and at the same 
time carried up the new addition on the north 
side, and covered the whole with flat roofs, and 
so converted the Gothic “noble palace” into a 
very indifferent,—or as would be said at the 
present time, a very ugly—Classic building. The 
building was originally of red bricks, with mul- 
lions and other dressings of stone. Two three- 
quarter columns, in brickwork, upon stilted 
pedestals, were added to the centre of the south 
front, with the entablature only over them. 
Upon the extreme edge of the top member of 
this entablature was placed a thin balustrade ; 
thus was the Gothic fabric metamorphosed into 
the fashionable style of architecture of the time. 
The north front carried out the same character, 
only the windows, being entirely new, were made 
much wider, and were adorned with Italian 
architraves. The whole of the fronts were 
tatooed, in order to form a key for the mastic 
covering intended to represent stone. This 
covering was in itself hard, and really very 
good, but it never adhered well to the stone 
or brick; bulged out in many places like a 
sail; and, having been jointed, it fell off in 
the square slabs represented by the jointed 
outline. Of course, when once this disaster 
commenced, it was followed up rapidly to a 
dangerous extent, so that it had to be entirely 
removed, a labour of the easiest kind. 

In the alteration of the house, 1711-12, by 
Mr. Milner, it must not be forgotten that even 
at that time, when architecture was at a very 
low ebb, many comforts were introduced, among 
which must be named the common window-sash, 
which all architects of the present day find it 
difficult to apply consistently to the mullioned 
window. It is a difficulty which some endeavour 
to get over by doing as Mr. Milner did—cutting 
the mullion out altogether ; but this can scarcely 
be viewed as a right solution of the problem. 

As to when the domestic offices were altered 
at Nun Appleton—evidently at various times, 
and by different, or indifferent, hands,—there 
appears no clue; but they had become so dan- 


croachment on their privacy by the general 
entrance to the house. A new porch has lately 
been added on the north. 

A matter of some difficulty arose now in conse- 
quence of the i the new wing pre- 
sented, How was the new work to unite with 
the old? What was to be the character of the 
architecture? For, al: the ing was 
to be plain and durable, still its size d ne- 
cessarily impart a certain amount of effect ; and 
to render that somewhat satisfactory much con- 
sideration was required, The materials to be 
used—bricks—were of a homely description, 
though the most excellent that could be, yet not 
of the same character and description as those 
used in the old building. Then as to style of 
architecture nothing remained of the Lord Fair- 
fax’s building but the jambs of the 
windows—and the Italian the most 
sanguine lover of precedent would hardly have 
dared to reproduce. Gothic casements and 
mullioned windows were thought to be incon- 
venient: it was therefore determined that with 
the splendid bricks made on the estate— 
square, and moulded in various forms—an 
attempt should be made to apply these mate- 
rials in such @ manner as would be consistent 
with their nature and convenience of construc- 
tion, and such pictorial effects as with mere 
outline and light and shade could be produced. 
Gothic character—or rather the picturesque 
effect of the harmonious arrangement of nume- 
rous parts both in form and material—with also 
the harmony of construction, would in some 
degree produce that charm which renders Gothic 
architecture so generally popular; but how to 
benefit by that charm, and at the same time 

modern improvements, has been one of 
the di ties in modern architecture. The mere 
reproduction of ancient art, without amalga- 
mating the modern improvements which science 
and social comforts have to us, only 
places us in greater difficulty in the nineteenth 
century than the artists of times ever had 
to contend with. We of to-day are forced to fit 
our improvements in social customs to the anti- 
quated moulds, and thus produce those abortions 
characteristic of no period, though partaking of 
several, which are not uncommon. The wound 
the art received by the jump from rational to 
irrational architecture at the time of the Refor- 
mation has not yet been healed; and so long as 
we “design” without thinking, the art must 
remain in a torpid state. 

In the new wing of Nun Appleton—to use the 
architect's own words—the endeavour has been 
to produce an agreeable and pictorial effect out 
of the materials available for the construction, 
and to act on a rational system, 

It is in contemplation at some fature time to 
alter the exterior of the old building, so as to 
improve, by some additions, and to recase the 
present work in the same character as that of 
the new wing. The porch, as before stated, has 
already been built. 


MARYLEBONE ROAD. 


Tus great Boulevard, which intersects and 
embraces more than half the metropolis, has of 
late years been subjected to many invasions; 80 
that its pristine character is now totally changed. 
The railroad subtends its whole extent to 
King’ and an enormous traffic occupies 
its surface throughout. It was, twenty years 
back, fringed with and trees: now it is 
little distinguished from Mile-end or Commercial- 
road. Shops, stores, and work-yards line its 
borders for nearly all its length. The houses 
stand back from the pavement on an average of 
40 feet throughout ; ft these spaces have been 
consecutively covered with shops, until there 
remain only three intervals of open space,—one 
extending from Park-crescent to near Lisson- 
grove, a short one at Pentonville-hill, and a not 
unimportant one at its termination in Edgware- 


gerous, and were so inconvenient, that nothing | road. 


short of rebuilding and remodelling could effect 
a cure of the several evils. 

With the recent alterations made under the 
able direction of Mr. E. B. Lamb, many improve- 
ments and additions were introduced: the new 
wing became an important part of the building; 
and after the convenient arrangement of the place 
was determined upon, with the additions of new 
dining-room, morning-room, &c., an entire altera- 
tion of the approach was also made by the 
entrance on the north side, instead of, as hitherto, 
on the south side : this alteration left the south 
side for terraces and gardens without en- 





Whilst the Metropolitan Railway was under 
construction, a great obtrusion upon the width 
of the thoroughfare and its general aspect was 
suffered to be perpetrated by the erection of an 
advanced wing to a public-house at the corner 
of Tottenham-court-road. The westward ter- 
mination of the line is now threatened with 
intrusion which would complete the spoliations 
so far accomplished. At the least wide portion, 
nearly opposite Lisson-grove, a line of about 
thirty-five houses stands back from the road 
about 50 feet, with fore-court gardens. This 
was formerly called Winchester-terrace, and runs 





in direction with the noble ranges of Oxford and 
Cambridge terraces,—the widest causeway in 
London. The effect of ere gery — 
imposing, and the range, o t a mile, 
is Souulatel on the west, near Victoria Gate, 
by the fine Church of St. James, and at the 
end near the Yorkshire Stingo, by a Roman 
Catholic chapel and school, of lofty, heavy, and 
plain appearance, the roof being of the barn 
fashion, and the end advancing before the line 
of frontage ten fect. In front of this there is, 
however, a fore-court, extending 60 feet to the 
pavement: in fact, the whole structure is of a 
singular character, It is about 70 feet deep 
fronting Homer-row, by 40 feet in width; and 
consists of a residential basement, a school for 
500 pupils on the first and second stories, and a 
chapel for public worship on the entrance-fioor ! 
The height is colossal, and the huge red fabric 
effectually blocks and terminates the view as 
seen from the terraces and the church at the 
nether end. 

At this point it is that a further invasion is 
meditated upon the open space, by the erection 
of a school-house, to cover the whole front court, 
60 feet by 40 feet ! 

It is admitted that the owners of extensive 
ranges of house-property have the privilege of 
covering their fore-courts, where aamece to 

i y may not be pleaded as a 
cer Gomes. The value of this par- 
ticular row as residential property consists in its 
open space and planted gardens ; but in this case 
some occupiers and proprietors object to the 
proposal. The reverend fathers, who are of the 
Jesuit order, assure them that the © gomane 
erection will screen them (those on west) 
from the east wind! What can they say to those 
on the east ? 

These questions of spoliation are, however, as 
much of public as private rtance. We 
find it impossible to get rid of the abominable 
blemishes in the old City,—Middle-row, Hol- 
born, the straits (7 feet wide) of Chancery-lane, 
the block in the gullet of Tottenham-court-road, 
or the vile chronic constriction of Wych- 
street! Is there no remedy for evils such as these? 
or are railway boards the only authorities who can 
sweep away masses of habitations, and ordain the 
reconstruction of whole quarters, with er with- 
out reference to the tastes or convenience of the 
population? Yes, there is a Board of Works, and 
they have nearly effectuated one new street of 300 
feet long, near Covent-garden! Possibly a com- 
mentary in the Builder may draw tion to 
evils not yet infixed on the metropolis, and begin 
a new era, wherein there may be greater security 

Gothism, even although the old blemishes 
and disgraces of structural London remain unre- 
dressed, M. M. 








SANITARY MATTERS, 


Liverpool—At a recent meeting of the local 
health committee, the tag engineer presented 
the i rt on the sewage question :— 
Oat be tee Lechowed much Siaiiiretion on 
this subject, but finds it impossible to deal 

roperly with it in its present form. It consti- 
fates an important part of the larger question of 
the utilisation of the refuse of eer. 9s 
engineer to su t that r that the 
whole ote: il may is brenaha under the notice 
of the health committee and the council, the 
town-clerk, the medical officer, and himself 
should be authorised to investigate and ascertain 
the result of all the experiments which have been 
made in other places, and to report fully in such 
a form as to enable the council to set the question 
at rest in Liverpool, and permit the sanitary act 
to be carried out without let or hinderance.” 
After some discussion, it was resolved “ That the 
report be confirmed; and that the officers be in- 
structed to obtain the necessary information, 
visiting the bouring towns to collect that 
information, and to 1, api 

Tunbridge Wells.—A special meeting of the 
town commissioners has been held, to consider 
the question of procuring an improved supply of 
water to the town. There was a numerous at- 
tendance, and it was resolved unanimously that 
the committee to whom the matter had already 
been referred should be re-appointed, to ascertain 
from the two existing water companies whether 
they were willing to negotiate with the town for 
the lease or sale of their works, and upon what 
terms ; also to learn what amount of compensa- 
tion would be required for the plans proposed to 
improve the supply by Messrs. Nixon & Dennis ; 
to collect further general information, and report 
upon the whole subject. The cost of carrying 
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out the work was estimated by Messrs, Nixon & 
Dennis at 30,0001. 

Swindon.—Fifteen inhabitants of the parish of 
Swindon met at the Town-hall, in compliance 
with a notice by one of the churchwardens, and 
a proposition, adopting the Local Government 
Act for the parish of Swindon, exclusive of the 
chapelry district of Swindon New Town, was 
carried by the votes of eleven of the ratepayers 
present. 








BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
FRESCO DECORATION. 


THE attention of the meeting of this society, 
held on the 8rd of March, ws called to the 
result of the recent London architectural ex- 
amination, and one of the pupils present, Mr. 
William Venn Gough, of Redland, received the 
congratulations of the society for having passed 
his examination with credit. 

Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson delivered an in- 
teresting lecture on “Fresco, and other Modes 
of Mural Decoration ;’ but, having recently 
devoted considerable space to the statement of 
this gentleman’s views on the subject, and the 
opinions that have been given by artists, it will 
be unnecessary now to return to them. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a discussion 
ensued, when Mr. W. P.King expressed his opinion 
that the failure of the frescoes of the Houses of 
Parliament was owing to the formation of sul- 
phate of soda by the Durdham Down lime that 
was used. Mr. Atkinson, however, did not con- 
sider this possible, as the lime had been proved 
in chemical analysis to be remarkably pure. 

The Rev. Edward Young, Mr. Tucker, Mr. 
Gabriel, and several other gentlemen entered 
into the discussion; and Mr. C. Thomas ex- 
plained the chemical nature of the water-glass, 
a bottle of which was on the table, that had 
been imported from Germany. He said that the 
firm of which he was a member were the largest 
producers of this water-glass in England, and 
that they had so perfected the process of its 
manufacture as greatly to reduce the alkaline 
portion of the compound. 





NEW THEATRE AND OPERA HOUSE FOR 
BRADFORD. 


Tis new building will soon, it appears, 





erected, as plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Andrews & Delaunay, architects, and | 
contracts for carrying it out have been entered | 
into by Messrs. J. Burnley, mason ;"W. Crabtree, 
joiner; J. Schofield, plumber; B. Dixon, plas- | 
terer; J. Thompson, slater; and Edward Har- 
land, painter. The works will be commenced | 
immediately ; and it is expected that the building | 
will be ready for opening early in November | 
next. It is estimated that the cost, when com- | 
pleted, including the site, will be about 5,000/. | 
The situation will be in Manningham-lane, nearly | 
opposite the end of Drewton-street ; and the site | 
comprises an area of upwards of 1,600 square | 
yards. The actual site for the building is 50| 
yards long by 20 yards wide. The total accom- 
modation will be as follows :—Pit, 600; boxes, 
274; upper boxes, 206; gallery, 812: total, 
1,892. The width of the proscenium will be 30 
feet, and the height 28 feet ; and the depth from 
the front to the back of the stage will be such 
as to allow of the most effective scenic displays. 
The corridors, staircases, approaches, and space 
allotted for each person, will, it is said, be of 
ample dimensions. The gallery will be ap- 
proached by a wide and commodious stone stair- 
case, so that in case of fire it could be emptied 
in a short space of time. Internally, the deco- 
rations will be in white and gold, in the Italian 
style. Externally, the building will be con- 
structed of stone, and the principal front will 
present a characteristic appearance, which a 
portico will render still more effective. 








THE WORKMEN’S CLUB MOVEMENT, 


We have said little hitherto as to the sort of 
entertainments occasionally given to the work- 
men in their new and rapidly extending halls. 
The following, condensed from the Windsor 
Evpress, may serve to give an idea not only of 
the nature of such entertainments but of the 
way in which the working class auditory appre- 
ciate them :— 





“ The ‘tovd Workmen's Club.—The interest taken 


by certain gentlemen of this neighbourhood in the welfare | London Bridge were prepared a year or two ago. 


of the working classes continues unabated, and the men 
t lves prove their appreciation of what has been 
done for them 5! attending regularly at their clubroom, 
and mustering in large numbers, with their wives and 
families, when an entertainment is provided for them at 
the old British School-rooms, On Monday last Mr. Long- 
hurst gave a second musical entertainment in these rooms. 
The pro; commenced with Mozart's overture to 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ for the pianoforte, for four hands 
and violin, spark ingly rendered by Miss Lon hurst (pupil 
of Mr, ter), Mr. Sangster, and Mr. yo eee 

followed Wallace's ing ballad, ‘A Father's Love,’ 
sung with much taste by Mr. Hayes. The duet for four 
hands from ‘The Puritan's Daughter,’ by a young lady 
and Miss Longhurst, was loudly redemanded. "A member 
of the Ealing Choral Union delighted the audience by 
singing ‘ Let me like a soldier fall :’ they were clamorous 


for a repetition. Mr, Sangster’s clever rendering of 
Oesten’s selection from ‘ Gui Tell’ also pleased the 
aud amazingly ; but the gem of the evening appeared 
to be the overture to ‘Fra Diavolo,’ brilliantly executed 
by Miss Longhurst, Mr. Sangster, and Mr. Anderson— 
jianoforte four hands and violin. A young lady also per- 
ormed Wolfe's ‘ Life let us cherish’ in so p Comer a 
manner as to cause it to be redemanded most enthusias- 
tically. Mr. Anderson performed De Beriott’s fantasia 
from ‘ Massaniello’ for violin, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Sangster: this charming little piece was re- 
demanded. Mr. Hayes created some little amusement by 
singing a comic song, and was followed by Mr. Sangster, 
who favoured the audience with the ghost-like adventures 
of ‘Alonzo the brave, and the fair Imogene;’ and the 
concert concluded with the National Anthem.” 





Portsmouth.—A large meeting, convened by 
the mayor, has been held here to consider the 
advisability of erecting a workmen’s hall. The 
mayor presided, attired in his robes and chain 
of office, and supported by various aldermen | 
and town councillors, and other influential per- 
sonages. Resolutions were unanimously carried 
approving of the proposal to erect a hall, and a 
committee was appointed. 

York.—The Workmen’s Club here has been 





opened under such auspices as to give confidence 
in its success. “ Henceforth,” remarks the York | 
Herald, “the working men of the city will | 
possess a place where they can read, or chat, or | 
smoke, or amuse themselves with different | 
games; in short, an institution which will have | 
all the attractions of the public-house withont | 
its dangers and its cost. We hope, then, to} 
witness the club gradually growing in public | 
estimation, so that it may take a permanent | 
place amongst the institutions of our city.” 
Bolton.—The first Working Men’s Club here | 
has been opened. It is on a comprehensive | 
yet economical scale, and in commodious pre- | 
mises, known as Bank House, situate at the junc- 
tioh of Kay-street and Fold’s-road, Little Bolton. | 
The mansion and grounds have been purchased | 
for 2,0001. The alterations and furnishing will 
cost some hundreds more. About 7001. in dona- 
tions have been subscribed by gentry and trades- 
men, and many working men have taken shares. | 
Bewdley.—At a special meeting of the council 
for this borough, held at the Guildhall, it has 
been finally arranged that application should be 
made by memorial to the Treasury, for permis- 
sion to apply a sum of money, not exceeding 
,5001., to be realised by the sale of a sufficient 
portion of the sum of 4,0001. stock in the Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities belonging 
to the council, in the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion thereon of public buildings for the use of 
the inhabitants for a Working Men’s Institute, 
library, concert-room, &c. The Bewdley coun- 
cillors must be liberal men. 
Tisbury.—A new Library and Working Men’s | 
Hall has been opened in this place, under the 
patronage of the Marquis of Westminster. The 
proceedings included a public tea, at which 300 
were present, after which there were glees and 
speeches. 








CITY CROSSINGS.—LONDON BRIDGE. 


WuokEver has had occasion to cross King 
William-street, City, south of the statue, or to 
cross the roadway on London Bridge, can testify 
to the delay, danger, and difficulty of the attempt. 
It was only a few days ago that an unfortunate 
man was killed in endeavouring to pass between 
the continuous stream of vehicles of all descrip- 
tions which encumber the road. This danger 
might readily be obviated by the construction of 
a tunnel under the roadway at either end of the 
bridge, where it would not interfere with any 
drains, gas or water pipes. 

The example of security to pedestrians given 
by the railway tunnels at South Norwood, Clap. 
ham junction, and elsewhere, are ready proofs. 
At either end of London Bridge there is ample 
space to construct the descent into such a tunnel 
without encroaching upon the direct pba ha or 
intruding upon the habitations on ei side. 

IpLeR IN Lonpon. 

*,* Drawings for such a tunnel at the end of 





M. PIEROTTI’S “ JERUSALEM EXPLORED.” 


Tus book, for which so much was promised, 
contains what would seem to be so many pla- 
giarisms, weaknesses, and inaccuracies, that 
faith in it will be altogether destroyed unless 
these can be explained away. Some of the 
views, though claiming to be new, are barefaced 
copies of known prints and photographs, by 
Roberton, Tipping, Fergusson, and others. Mr. 
George Grove pointed out some of these in 
detail, in a communication which reached us 
last week too late for publication. We may find 
an opportunity to return to the subject. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday, the 4th inst., at the House in Con- 
duit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith. 

Mr. Henry Christian was, on ballot, elected 
vice-president of the Association in the room of 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, resigned. Mr.Webber was also 
elected a member of the committee.* 

The Chairman, in announcing a meeting for 
the organization of the voluntary examination 
class, expressed his hope that as many of the 
members of the Association as could spare the 
necessary time would attend and avail them- 
selves of its advantages. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., then read a paper 
entitled “Thoughts and Suggestions on the 
Artistic Education of Architects.” This we have 
given in extenso. 

At the conclusion,— 


The Chairman observed that the paper was a most in- 
teresting and valuable one, and contained many practical 
suggestions which it was to be hoped would be carried 
out. He was especially impressed with what Mr. Scott 
had said as to the aim and object of architectural study. 
The aim of study was to produce buildings, and the 
requisites for good buildings were good working draw- 
ings and thoughtful designs, without which the works 
when finished could not be good architecture. He 
recommended the members of the Association to study 
the human figure and the works of nature, so as to obtain 
a knowledge of the most beautiful and graceful forms. 
Such a school of architecture as that which Mr. Scott had 
suggested would probably do much towards supplying the 
three great wants of the architectural student—namely, a 
just eye, a skilful hand, and acorrect taste. Such an in- 
stitution would also do much towards individual improve- 
ment in the study of collateral subjects,—such, for instance, 
as figure-drawing, which was calculated to improve essen- 
tially the general capacity to draw, There were in the 
room at that moment about 100 young men who might 
beeome available as the nucleus of s central school 
of architecture. If the matter could be put into 
@ practical shape, he was persuaded that many present 
would enrol themselves as students or officers of the 
proposed association ; and for himselfhe could say that he 
would be one of the first to come and work at it, when- 
ever time permitted. 

Professor Kerr in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott 
for his paper, observed that the reason they had to 
deplore a Sellviency of artistic skill in proportion to 
artistic lore was, that young men not being forced to 
educate themselves were too often of opinion that educa- 
tion in its strict and stern sense was not necessary. It 
would not ps do to say that there was no such thing 
as genius; but nevertheless, he feared it was a fact. The in- 
tellect might be likened to a mill, and whatever came out 
of it depended very much upon what was put into it. If 

ou put wind in, wind only could come out; but if solid 
instruction were put in, adequate results would follow. 
Mr. Scott had already told them what ought to be put 
into the mill as regarded architecture. The first thing to 
ut in was construction. The student must next get into 
is mind all he could gather of the architecture of the 
t ; and, having imbi that, he should turn his atten- 
ion to modern works, such as were to be found in France 
and Germany, but —_ in the latter. — — - 
regretted to say, too much disposition among the firppan 
critics of the day to pooh-pooh current works, and regard 
them as unworthy of consideration because they were 
modern. This was a mistake, as many of them were 
beautifully conceived, and were the result of infinite 
labour much taste. Having expressed his regret at 
the absence of esthetic criticism in the art literature of 
the day, Mr. Kerr proceeded to state that he _ agreed 
with Mr. Seott as to the advan to be derived from 
free-hand drawing. They might depend upon it, that 
architectural drawing would come of itself, but free-hand 
drawing would not come of itself, though where acquired 
by study it would be found a most valuable auxiliary to 
architectural drawing. Free-hand drawing would make 
the student a thorough draughtsman as opposed to a mere 
mechanical draughtsman. knowledge of — and 
modelling would soon follow. With regard to the pro 
sition of Mr, Scott for the formation of a central school of 
architecture, he was sure the s' tion would be well 
received by the Royal Institute of Architects, but he 
thought such an association ou, os be —— an 
independent body. He to see the two 
architectural associations ene cy connected, Lae 
cause he regarded the one as the parent or senior, an 
the other as the child or junior, and it occurred to him 





* The followi entlemen were elected members of 
the pete we ai r. G. H. Pollard, 4, Great St. James- 
street, Bedford-row; Mr. Robt. Morris, 46, —— 

: Mr, Alfred Taylor, 13, Furnival’s-inn; Mr. W. 
Faith, Seen 8, Streathams-bill ; Mr. A. P. Goodman, 
9 Linden-villas, Camden Town; Mr. C. A. Davis, 13, 
Loraine-square; Mr. W. W. Bosworth, Prince of Wales- 
road, Kentish-town; and Mr, G, J, Barry, 5, Kilburn- 
terrace, Peckham, 
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that it might be possible for the Institute, by means of 
classes, or by an extension in some way or other of the 
principle as adopted in the voluntary examinations lately 
introduced, to aid in carrying out the suggestion of Mr. 
Scott. With regard to the long, elaborate, and carefully- 
digested paper read that evening, all he could say was, 
that it was an eloquent illustration of how possible it was 
for a man who had already a great deal to do, to do a 
little more. 

A member inquired of Mr. Scott whether he proposed 
to carry out in the new public offices at Westminster the 
three points which he had so justly commented upon in 
his paper, as essential to the adequate ornamentation of 
architectural works,—namely, delineations of the human 
figure, animal life, and the vegetable world. 

Mr. Scott replied, that he hoped to be able to do so to 
some extent, and that the introduction of sculpiure 
formed a portion of his plan; but that of course a good 
deal would depend upon the parliamentary ts made 
for the works. With regard to the observations of Pro- 
fessor Kerr, in reference to the Institute, he was sure it 
would do all in its power to encourage a central school of 
architecture : at the same time, he differed with Mr. Kerr 
as to the position which such a school should occupy. In 
his opinion, it ought to be independent of the Institute and 
of the Association : and his idea was, that the best art 
instruction should be given, and that the students should 
pay for it. R 

After some discussion, in the course of which it was 
stated, by Mr. C. J. Adams and others, that the South 
Kensington Museum of Architecture, however » was, 
by reason of its distance, altogether inaccessible to the 
great body of students who might be expected to join the 
central school,— 

Mr. Blashill moved a resolution to the effect, that the 
suggestion of Mr. Scott for the establishment of a central 
school of architecture was cordially approved by the 
meeting, which pledged itself to do all in its power to 
give it effect. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, Mr. Scott 
suggesting that the central school, if founded” might meet 
for the present in the house in which they were then 
assembled, and that ibly an arrangement might be 
made with the authorities at South Kensington for loans, 
from time to time, of some of the objects exhibited in 
their museum. 

The chairman announced that the next subject for the 
class of design would be ‘‘ Semi-detached Villas;” and 
that on the 18th instant Mr. G. J. Wigley would read a 
paper on Romanesque architecture, 








FROM IRELAND. 


Royal Bank, Dublin.—The new branch offices 
of this bank, situate at Arran Quay, are now | 
open, and will afford increased facilities for the 
extension of banking business in this locality. | 
The facade is of Italian Gothic character, divided 
into three equal bays of massive piers, sur- 
mounted by short shafted columns with carved 
caps and bases, the frieze being crowned by a 
richly floriated string-course terminating in 
raised bosses. The quoins are raised and chan- 
nelled, and the parapet finished with projecting 
cornive on moulded corbels; the ground-plan, 
consisting of back and front offices, fire-proof 
chamber, porter’s-room, lavatory, &c., providing 
ample accommodation for the officials and the 
public; the upper stories being reserved for a 
residence for the manager. The works were 
executed by Messrs. Daniel Crow & Son, under 
the directions of Mr. Charles Geoghegan, archi- 
tect to the bank. 

Mining Company of Ireland.—A new residence 
for the local managers at the smelting and shot 
works of Ballycorus, county Dublin, has just been 
completed, the ground-floor containing three 
reception-rooms, with kitchen, pantries, stable, 
and out-offices, the chamber-floor having six 
apartments. The walls are of granite, with pro- 
jecting cantilever roof, and the dressings are of 
Belfast red bricks. Messrs. Crow & Son were 
the builders, and the architect was Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan. 

The Sanitary State of Dublin.—A paper by 
Dr. Mapother has been read to the Statistical 
Society on this subject, and of which the Medical 
Press says:—“ Had we been told by any less 
careful and impartial observer than that gentle- 
man, that we lived in the centre of such mias- 
matic horrors as he discloses, we should have dis- 
credited the statement. We have always—and 
we fancy the opinion was shared by most of our 
town readers—imagined that Dublin enjoyed 
hygienic advantages superior to most other 
cities ; and though we were aware that great 
squalor and dire distress existed here and there, 
we never anticipated such disclosures as Dr. 
Mapother’s paper sets forth. Such is the state 
of the poor among whom we live ; and we dare 
not look calmly on, regarding such a state of 
things as a necessary evil. By proper legal 
machinery judiciously administered, all this 
might be greatly mitigated. Mortality as great 
and miseries as hopeless have been combated 
elsewhere with the reward of thousands of lives. 
Be it remembered that we are not called upon to 
legislate so much for the status in quo to-day as 
for the time which has come already more than 
once, and which will come again,—the time of 
the typhus, cholera, or small-pox epidemic. 





from such visitations than other cities, and expe- 
rience has too well proved that temporary sani- 
tary measures adopted when the plague was at 
its height were utterly insufficient to stay its 
progress.” Dr. Mapother suggests that “in 
proportion to the size and population of Dublin, 
seven officers of health would be sufficient, as a 
multiplication of authorities and reports 
would be disadvantageous. The combination of 
the offices of medical attendant of the poor, 
registrar of deaths, and officer of health, would 
enable him to direct his attention to any locality 
where disease, especially of a preventible nature, 
arose, or where deaths, above the average from 
any particular cause, occurred, and would lead to 
a well-directed sanitary improvement.” The 
Medical Press on this remarks that “ it is evident 
that no officer of health could be as efficient as 
the medical man, who is obliged by the stern 
mandate of the red ticket to constitute himself 
an unwilling inspector of nuisances for the time: 
the duties of registrar, di officer, and 
officer of health would add to the efficiency of 
others; and time and labour would be econo- 
mized with advantage to the public service.” 

Dublin and Antrim Railway.—The works of 
this line have been commenced near Lissue, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ross and Mr. John Bower 
cutting the first sods. The contractors for the 
works are Messrs. Greene & King. 

Ballyclander (Downpatrick) —The Orange Hall 
recently erected in Ballyclander, on a site given 
by Mr. William Johnston, at Ballykilbeg House, 
has been inaugurated by a soirée. The hall is 
about 45 feet long by 30 feet broad, and propor- 
tionately lofty. Besides the special purpose to 
which it is dedicated, it will be used as a place 
for holding a Sabbath school, prayer meetings, 
and other assemblies of a religious character. 

Ballymoney. Few towns in the North of 
Ireland have undergone such marked improve- 
ments within the last ten years as Ballymoney. 
Amongst these improvements is the new 
bank in High-street. The Belfast Banking 
Company purchased, about twelve months ago, 
the Ball Room, or the Assembly Room, as it was 
lately called, for the erection of a new bank 
building, which is finished. The exterior of 
front and gables is in coursed ashlar and Port- 
land cement. The roof is partly hid from view 
by a parapet, surmounted by balustrading. The 
upper and basement stories are divided by a 
heavy moulding, which corresponds to the 
moulding of the entablature, while a smaller 
moulding runs round the upper windows. The 
architect was Mr. James M‘Nea, of Belfast; 
and Mr. Samuel Crawford was the contractor. 
The works were executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. James Alcorn. 








THE BUILDING ACT AND THE VESTRIES. 


Art a recent meeting of the Islington vestry, 
Mr. Bolton moved,— 


“‘ That this vestry is of opinion that, for the protection 
of the public, and in order that proper and efficient con- 
trol may be exercised over buildings in course of erection, 
it is necessary that the supervision of such buildings 
should be transferred from the Metropolitan Board and 
the District Surveyors to the chief vestries and local 
Boards of the metropolis. That a special committee of 
sixteen members be appointed to give practical effect to 
the preceding resolution, by communicating with the 
other local authorities of the metropolis, with the view of 
bringing the proposed alteration to the attention of the 
Legislature, and, if necessary, obtaining further powers 
of supervision.” 


Mr. Edmeston, Mr. Reddish, and Mr. Timewell 


spoke against the motion ; and it was ultimately 
negatived by 38 against 5. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE traffic receipts of the railways in the 
United Kingdom for the week ending the 
4th of March, 1864, upon a mileage of 
11,2224, amount to 533,3731., being equal to 
471. 16s. per mile. For the corresponding week 
of last year the receipts were 504,866l.; the 
number of miles open, 10,738}, or 471. per mile. 
A comparison of the two weeks shows an increase 
in the aggregate receipts of 28,5071., and of miles 
open 4844, being at the rate of 581. 18s. per 
mile. On the lines having termini in the metro- 
polis, according to the Railway News, the in- 
crease has been on the Great Eastern, 4801. ; 
Great Northern, 2,784. ; Great Western, 2,2171. ; 
London, Chatham, and Dover, 6961.; London and 
North-Western, 6,9901.; M litan Extension 
(London, Chatham, and Dover), 4901.; Midland, 


Dublin has suffered oftener and morc severcly 4,4141.; North London, 89/1. On the metropoli- 





tan lines there is a decrease upon London and 
Blackwall, 871.; London and Brighton, 1,7151.; 
London and South-Western, 9421, South-Eastern, 
1,3541.; the Metropolitan, 2271. On fifty lines 
of railway, with 9,902} miles open, the aggregate 
receipts for goods and minerals were 305,7091., 
and for the corresponding week of 1863, on the 
same number of lines, with 9,629 miles open, 
273,1601., showing an increase of 32,5491. The 
receipts from ger traffic on the same lines 
were 180,794l., and for the corresponding week 
of last year, 187,1081., showing a decrease >i 
6,3141. The North-Western a cay ‘tal of 
nearly forty millions: it has upwards of 1,..0 
miles of line open; and it takes 90,0001. a week 
over the counter. The alarm caused by a re- 
cent accident on the Gothland incline, has in- 
duced the directors of the North-Eastern to 
order a new and more powerful rope of copper 
wire, to replace the one which broke. The new 
rope is stated to be 14 inch diameter. Vassen- 
gers continue to walk up and down the inc) i, a 
distance of nearly a mile. The New Zealand 
papers record the opening of the first railway in 
that colony, between Christ Church and Heath- 
cote, in the settlement of Canterbury. A 
Paris letter in the Indépen’2nce of Brussels 
says ;—“ It is asserted that MM. de Rothschild 
& Co., have arranged with the Italian Govern- 
ment for the purchase of its railways. The con- 
tract of sale has been signed by M. Minghetti 
on the one hand, and by MM. de Rothschild & 
Talabot on the other. Th® purchasers will take 
possession of the whole network of the Italian 
railways with the fixed and rolling plant on the 
1st October next: they also engage to make a 
considerable advance of funds to the Government 
immediately, and have further promised to ro- 
spect the rights of the railway officials to a certain 
extent.” 




















BOROUGH SURVEYORSHIP OF DERBY. 


THERE were forty candidates for this appoint- 
ment. On examination of their respective claims 
by the committee, the three following gentlemen 
were recommended to the town council as equally 
eligible, viz. ;—Mr. Alfred Fowler, of Leeds ; Mr. 
James Lemon, of London; and Mr. George 
Thompson, of Derby. Ultimately Mr. Thompson 
was elected to fill the office. 

The following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :— 

“The Local Board of Health and Corporation of the 
Borough of Derby have pleasure in stating, on behalf of 
Mr. Fowler, of Leeds, and Mr. Lemon, of London, who 
were candidates for the office of borough surveyor, that 
although the choice of the Board has fallen upon Mr. 
Thompson, of Derby, all three gentlemen were considered 
to be fully competent to fulfil the duties of the office of 
borough surveyor, they having been selected by the joint 
committees, out of a list of forty applicants, as fully 
qualified for such office.” 

A vote of thanks to the retiring engineer, Mr. 
T. C. Thorburn, was also passed unanimously. 

There is a nice feeling in all this. 








GAS. 


Lorp Derpy has presented a petition in the 
House of Lords, from Vauxhall, against a bill 
promoted by the Phoenix Gas Company. As the 
object of the bill was to extend an existing com- 
pany he said he could not hold out any hope to 
the petitioners of having it rejected on the second 
reading ; but when it was read a second time he 
would move that it be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

At Richmond, the supply of gas is in the hands 
of a lessee, who has given much dissatisfaction, 
both as to price and quality, and the directors of 
the company have resolved to refuse a renewal 
of the lease, which expires in December next, 
after which, they propose to reduce the price as 
well as, no doubt, improve the quality of the gas 
supplied. The directors report the continued 
prosperity of the company, and propose to 
increase their works. They have just recom- 
mended a dividend of 8 per cent. which has been 
adopted at the company’s annual meeting. 

The Croydon Gas Company have declared a 
dividend for the half-year, at the rate of 74 per 
cent. (per annum, we presume) with a bonus on 
the old shares. 

The Cuckfield Gas Company have just held 
their annual meeting. The directors report 
an improving state of affairs. They some 
time since reduced the price of gas to 8s. 4d. 
per 1,000 feet, and were pleased, and no 
doubt surprised, to find that the number of con. 
sumers increased, and the prospects of the com. 
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pany improved under the circumstances. The 
company have declared a dividend of 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Tenterden Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, and a reserve 
of 2761. for additions and improvements to the 
works. 

The Longton Gas Company’s directors have 
presented a congratulatory report to their share- 
holders, recommending the payment of a dividend 
of 7 per cent. In addition a considerable sum 
has been placed to the credit of the guarantee 
fund. 

Some of the inhabitants of Lyndhurst\ are 
anxious to have gas, and several hundred shares 
have been promised to be subscribed for. It is 
thought that with a capital of about 3,0001. or 
4,0001., in 21. shares (limited liability), the works 
would pay from 5 to 7 per cent. 

The Wolverhampton Gas Company have an- 
nounced another reduction in the price of gas— 
namely, from 3s. 4d. per thousand cubic feet, the 


meeting, the price of gas had been reduced to 
consumers from 5s. to 4s. 6d. per 1,000 feet. 
The sum of 1051. had been expended during the 
year in laying new mains, &c. ; but, after paying 
all expenses, a balance sufficiently large re- 
mained to enable the committee to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 
The report was unanimously adopted by the 
meeting. 

The South Shields Gas Company have declared 
a dividend for the past half-year at the rate of 
9 per cent. per annum on paid-up capital. They 


on account of increased consumption of gas. 

At Cardigan St. David’s day was a greater day 
than usual, from the opening of the newly-erected 
gasworks to supply the town for the first time 
|with gas. Mr. T. Andrews, of Swansea, is the 
engineer ; and Mr. J. Vicary, of Exeter, was the 

contractor. 














present maximum price, to 3s. per thousand | Ew sy DN 

(thirteen candles). The chairman states that | FEWE FS ST EEE. 
this is the sixth reduction made in seven years,| THE erection of the new Post Office is still in 
and that the total diminution made in the price, | abeyance, it being understood that the Govern- 
since the commencement of 1857, is 2s. per| ment are negotiating for the purchase of the 
thousand cubic feet, or 40 per cent. upon| land through to Pitt-street, and intend to carry 
the amount then charged—namely, 5s. per a row of shops along the frontage of both streets, 
thousand. We doubt not, remarks the local | and to place the Post Office in the centre of the 
Chronicle, that the directors, in anticipating a| block. The only large Government building now 
large accession of customers as the result of the in hand is the new wing of the Australian 
lowering of the rate, will in due time find their | Museum: the greatér portion of the framework 
expectations fully realised. for the roof is up, and several of the capitals are 

The Malmesbury Gas Company have reduced | fixed. The additions to the Government Printing 
the price of their gas 10d.a thousand. There has | Office are nearly finished. 
been for some time a contention between the com-| The finest structure in progress in the city, 
pany and the consumers on this point, the latter | according to the local Herald, is the new building 
stating that the reduction would be followed by | for the Australian Mutual Provident Society. 
increased consumption ; but the company have | The ornamental elevation in New Pitt-street is 
hitherto refused, mainly on the ground that the | now finished, with the exception of the group of 
dividends have not yet averaged 5 per cent. | statuary which is to be placed over the centre of 
Should the present reduction be met by a pro- | the balustrade. The subject of this piece of 
portionate increase of consumption, they will on | sculpture, which has been executed in Melbourne 
that event make a still further reduction. The | by Mr. C. Summers, is “ Australia receiving the 
present price is 6s. 8d. per thousand, and the | gifts of Peace and Unity,” life-size and draped in 
contract price of coal 17s. 6d. per ton. | the Greek type. The right hand holds a cornu- 

The inhabitants of the outlying villages round copia, and the left bears a bunch of palm. The 
Warwick are exerting themselves to obtain gas. | supporting figares—a youth and woman with a 
Several meetings have been held, at which | child—symbolise the vigorous adolescence of 
speeches highly favourable to the movement | Australia. The group was formed in plaster: it 
have been made. | is now being cast in iron. 

The Dudley Gas Company have resolved to| The foundation stone has been laid of an 
make a further reduction in the price of their | addition of thirty feet to St. Barnabas Church, 
gas. | which will provide sittings for 300 persons. The 

The Chard Gas and Coke Company have | new elevation, which will face Parramatta-street, 
been compelled by threat of a new company to, will be in the Gothic style. The foundation- 
reduce the price of gas from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.,| stone has also been laid of a Gothic parsonage 
and improve it, both in quality and quantity. contiguous to St. Paul’s Church, Redfern. The 

The West Bromwich Commissioners have | work has been contracted for by Mr. Lavers. 
petitioned Parliament, praying that, in the Act| The Wesleyan school-house in Bourke-street, 








sought for by the Birmingham and Staffordshire 
Gas Companies, the price of gas to persons con- 
suming less than 25,000 feet per quarter be 
restricted to 2s. 1ld.; to those consuming over 
that and less than 100,000 feet, 2s. 7d.; and to} 
those consuming more than 100,000 feet, 2s. 3d. ; 
also that incoming tenants be not liable to pay | 
arrears for gas due by previous occupants, or 
have their supply stopped on refusal. 

At a meeting of the Stockport Town Council, 
held on Monday last, the accounts for the year 
1863, presented by the gas committee, were 
adopted. It appeared that, after paying 5 per 
cent. to the council on the capital invested in 
the works (notwithstanding the large and exces- 
sive amount of rates and taxes paid, as com- 
pared with former years) there was a balance 
left of 3,6661. 18s. 3d. This balance, with the 
interest paid, would be equal to a dividend of 
about 11:25 per cent. on the invested capital. 
The quantity of gas produced in the year was 
74,086,000 cubic feet, being an increase of 
8} millions of feet over the year 1862, though 
considerably under the ordinary quantity of gas 
produced at the works when all the cotton-mills 
are working full time. The “leakage,” compared 
with the two or three preceding years, had been 
reduced to an extent of 7 per cent., which fact, 


of itself, accounted for.a considerable portion of 


the large balance left in the hands of the gas 
committee. The wise policy of a reduction in 
the price of the gas (of about 24-candles illu. 
minating power) from 5s. outside, and 4s. 6d. 
inside, the borough, to one uniform rate of 4s. 
per 1,000 feet to ordinary, and 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet to the largest consumers, took effect on the 
1st January last. 

The annual report of the Cockermouth Gas- 
light Company’s directors states that, in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the last annual 


| Surrey Hills, is now completed. 





1871 in the provinces, 1231 in the city, 1152 in 
the suburbs. To every thousand males living in 
the colony the proportional number of males 
who die in a year is 18°41; while to every thou- 
sand females living the proportional number of 
females who die is only 15°76. Therefore, assum- 
ing the population of the colony to consist of 
males and females in equal numbers (100,000 
males and 100,000 females), the mortality of 
|males is so decidedly higher than that of the 
| other sex that to every thousand deaths of females 





| the number of males’ deaths is 1168 in the colony, 
have also authorized an extension of their works | 1226 in the provinces, 1290 in the city, and 1152 


in the suburbs. Why the proportional number 
of deaths should be so much in excess on the side 
of the males, and why the excess should be 
higher in the city than in the suburbs and the 
provinces, are problems we do not pretend to 
solve. Again, as to the difference between the 
mortality of the sexes in the colony and in Eng- 
land, the comparative results are the following : 

England. N. 8. Wales. 
Deaths of males to 100,000 males 


BNI sos. sshnecccsosiunidibplasabiiegantbcn’ 2321 1841 
Deaths of females to 100,000 females 

Be ilissscosvienbhtciinighiedighanencasis 2173 1576 
Mortality of females below that of 732 

maies............ Denagacprewnniasnqionnttins 265 


The superior vitality of the female over the 
male sex is here represented by 148 in England 
against 265 in New South Wales.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Truro.—The church of St. Ladock, near Truro, 
Cornwall, has been reopened, after restoration 
| by Mr. Street, architect. The whole cost, 
| 2,0001., has been borne by the rector, the Rev. 
| R. F. Wise. The new work is Early Decorated. 
|The east window is a three-light, with stained 
glass. The subject in the second light is Mary 
|the sister of Lazarus wiping the feet of our 
| Saviour with her hair, as he sits at the table of 

Simon the leper. The window was by Messrs. 
| Morris & Falkner, and intended as an imitation 
,of ancient glass. The roof-screen is of oak, 
|earved. The church is fitted with open sittings, 
| all of which are covered with scarlet pile carpet. 

Llandwrog.—The parish church of Llandwrog, 

| which is about seven miles on the Lleyn side of 
| Carnarvon, has been rebuilt at the cost of Lord 
| Newborough. The new church, which is in the 
| Decorated period of Gothic architecture, con- 
sists of a nave, 63 feet 9 inches by 17 feet 

|6 inches ; chancel, 27 feet by 19 feet ; north and 
| south transepts, 20 feet by 19 feet 6 inches; the 
| Glynllyfon chapel (which is designed in a later 
| style than the church) on the south side of the 
chancel ; a robing-room on the north, or opposite 

, side; and a tower or spire, about 110 feet high. 
| The lower chamber of the tower serves as a south 




















































In George-street a block of new buildings for | porch. The churchyard is approached from the 
an extensive ironmongery business has been | south side through a lytch gate, in the same 
opened. The elevation is in the Italian style. | style as the church, and made in the neighbour- 
The ground-floor of the shop is 60 feet wide, | hood. The material used in the construction of 
14 feet high, and extends back 102 feet. The/| the walls is Anglesey limestone, white being used 
store exclusive of the ground-floor under the | for the dressings, or ornamental parts, and black 
lantern light, contains 173,000 cubic feet, which | for the rubble work, or general outside faces of 










is equal to 4,300 tons measurement. One of the 
noticeable features in this store is a travelling 
hoist, by which packages can be taken from any 
part of the floors, and at once lowered into the 
drays. This contrivance is the manufacture of 
Messrs. P. N. Russell & Co., is worked from the 
ground-floor by means of endless ropes, and is 
| travelled north, south, east, or west as required. 
| The York-street elevation is of brick pointed 
| with stone. The upper story of the George-street 
elevation is carried on a wrought-iron tubular 
girder 61 feet in length, and weighing 6 tons 
1 cwt. 21 Ib., the largest girders yet made in the 
colonies. The floors in the interior of the George- 
street warehouse are all supported by single web 
wrought iron girders, altogether weighing up- 
wards of twenty-three tons. The girders were 
the manufacture of Mr. Penny, of the Glebe. 

The masonry has been performed by Mr. 
Sutherland, the brickwork by Mr. Edgley, the 
plumbing by Mr. Moorehouse, and the painting 
and decoration by Messrs. Watson & Fraser. 
The whole of “the work was undertaken and 
carried out—under the direction of Mr. E. T. 
Blacket, architect—by Mr. Alexander, builder 
and contractor. 

Various other business premises have been 
erected of late in different parts of the town. 

In an interesting article on the mortality of 
males and females in the colony, the Sydney 
Morning Herald says :—‘ To a thousand females 
who die, there die 1570 males in the whole colony, 








the walls. The walls, internally, are lined with 
Bath stone. The spire is of white limestone. 
The roofs (covered with Carnarvonshire slates) 
are of pitch pine, stained and varnished, spring- 
ing from carved stone corbels. The whole is 
lighted by traceried windows, of various designs. 
There is a stone screen, supporting the minstrel 
gallery, at the west end ; a carved screen of oak 
within the arch, at the intersection of the 
chancel and Glynllyfon chapel; and a light 
wrought-iron screen in the chancel arch. The 
seats are arranged in the manner of stalls in 
college chapels, and are of carved oak. The 
east window, which is a memorial to the late 
Lady Newborough, and several of the other 
windows, are filled with stained glass. A warm- 
ing apparatus, furnished by Mr. W. Bennett, of 
Liverpool, is placed in the vaulting below the 
church. The designs for the church and lytch 
gate were furnished by Messrs. Kennedy & 
Rogers, of Bangor and London, architects ; but 
the external fittings have been carried out under 
Lord Newborough’s own superintendence, and 
the whole of the works have been completed at 
his lordship’s expense, which is stated at from 
6,0001. to 7,0001. That portion of the work car- 
ried out under the architect’s direction was con- 
tracted for and executed by Mr. W. T. Rogers, 
builder, Beaumaris. 

Rhodes.—A Lancashire paper records the con- 
secration of All Saints’ Church, Rhodes. About 
ten years ago, it states, a small edifice, to serve 
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as a church and a school-room, was reared at 
Rhodes, to meet the wants of the Church-people 
of that village. Since then the congregation has 
so far increased as to warrant the attempt at 
enlargement, and to make it a church with a 
district, apart from and independent of the one 
to which it has hitherto been attached. The 
enlargement consists of a chancel added to the 
east end, and a further addition to the west end. 
The church now consists of a chancel, nave, and 
south porch, with open timbered roof. The pew 
system is abandoned, the sitting accommodation 
being open benches, which are all free and 
unappropriated, and capable of seating about 
400 persons. In the chancel is a large circular 
window, with five divisions, all of stained glass, 
the principal representations being “ The Nati- 
vity,” “The Crucifixion,” and “The Resurrec- 
tion.” The body of the church is lighted with 
six windows (all new) of cathedral glass, and 
bordered with amber. Gas is also introduced. 
The church is flagged in the usual way,with the 
exception of the chancel, which is laid with red, 
white, and blue tiles. 

Preston.—A subscription has been commenced 
for raising funds for building a new church in 
Parr, in lieu of the church lately burned down 
there. A new site has been selected, and it is 
intended to erect a church capable of holding 800 
persons, at a cost of about 3,0001. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Yarmouth.—An order has been received from 
the Home Secretary for the erection of a new gaol 
here. It is said, however, that in order to avoid 
the great expense incident upon the erection of 
a new gaol, representations will be made to Sir 
George Grey as to the advisability of transferring 
ali prisoners, male and female, sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment exceeding three months, 
to the county gaols of Wymondham and Norwich. | 





It is estimated that a new gaol will cost some- | 


to be received by the Corporation from the) 
Admiralty, for the purchase of the land in the | 
locality of the Royal Naval Hospital, South- 
denes, will probably be devoted, should the con- 
sent of the Treasury be obtained, to the erection 
of the new buildings, in the event of the Home 
Secretary insisting upon the construction. 
Bildeston (Suffolk).—The contract for building 
a clock tower in the Market-place has been taken 
by Mr. A. Pettit, builder, of this place, for 1201. 
Windsor.—The new almshouses building under 
the will of the late Mr. Chariot, and connected 
with William-street Chapel, are approaching 
completion. 

Basingstoke.—It has been resolved to erect a 
new corn exhange here. The committee ap- 
pointed to carry it out have had a conference 
with the members of the corporation, and resolu- 
tions favourable to the object in view were 
passed at the meeting, a new committee ap- 
pointed, and a subscription list opened, with 
1,2001. in shares. The sum required is about 
3,0001. 

Sherborne.—The Yeatman hospital plans were 
recently laid before the local Board of Health 
for approval. The hospital is to be erected near 
Back-lane. The materials are to be Ham-hill 
stone, and Sherborne stone, lined with brick. 
The internal walls are also to be of brick, and 
the roofs to be covered with stone tiling. The 
bye-laws of the Board of Health provide that 
every habitable room should have an average 
height of 8 feet. This was found to be not the 
case with the centre room immediately under 
the roof. The attention of the architect was 
called to this bye-law, and he replied that the 
room was not intended to be habitable. As, 
however, he had provided for a floor and ceiling, 
and it appeared to be just the place to be used 
on an emergency, the Board felt compelled to 
return the plan unapproved. 

Cardif.—The Cardiff Hotel Company is about 
to be formed for the purpose of building and 


hotel in Cardiff. The capital will be 15,0001., in 


Son. 
Moore. 


pose of erecting a family hotel in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Pebble Ridge, Northam, 
and for the management of an estate on which 
it is intended to build villas and lodging-houses. 
A contract for the erection of the hotel has been 
entered into with Mr. Estcourt, of Gloucester, for 
4,3651. In addition to this, it has been deter- 
mined to lay out 3001. in the construction of 
roads and walks. The design of the building has 
been planned by Messrs. Medland, Maberly, & 
Medland, of Gloucester and London. It will be 
built in the Domestic Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and will contain 33 bed-rooms. The coffee- 
room will be 34 feet by 18 feet, and the entire 
area 105 feet by 45 feet. The spot selected for 
the erection of the hotel is about 2} miles from 
Bideford, and close to the village of Northam, or 
“Northam Town.” In honour to Charles Kings- 
ley, whose work has done so much to excite 
public attention to the beauties of the scenery 
of the north of Devon, the hotel has been chris- 
tened “ The Westward-Ho Hotel.” The founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Countess of Portsmouth, 
in presence of a large concourse of people. 








THE STAGE. 


Royal Italian Opera.— Mr. Fred. Gye has 
issued a farnous programme for the coming 
season, commencing on the 29th inst. To 
Mdlle. Patti, Madlle. Battu, and others known, 
have been added, Madlle. Pauline Lucca, Madlle. 
Emilia Lagrua, and other ladies fresh to England ; 
while, on the male side, Mario, Tamberlik, Faure, 
Ronconi, and Graziani will take their places as 
of old. The list of operas promised, including 
two new ones and the revival of “ L’Etoile du 
Nord,” which was played only a few nights in 
the season of 1855, is long and good. 

Haymarket. — The monopologue “ Bunkum 
Muller” enables Mr. Sothern to show his posses- 





| sion of other qualities as an actor than those 


evident in the part that has already made him 


where about 7,0001. A portion of the 11,0001. | justly famous. “Bunkum Muller” is full of 


absurdity ; but the completeness of the assump- 
tion and the continuous rattle and force of the 
actor carry it through triumphantly, and will do 
so for some time to come. 

Princess’s.—It is not merely the remarkable 
similarity one to another of the Messrs. Webb 
which distinguishes their assumption of the two 
Dromios in the “ Comedy of Errors,” but their 
peculiar and telling humour. The play, unin- 
terrupted by the fall of the curtain from begin- 
ning to end, runs on most glibly, aided of course 
very materially by the acting of Mr. George 
Vining, and the audience are kept in a continued 
state of excitement from the end of the first 
scene to the close of the piece. New scenes have 
been provided by Mr. F. Lloyd and Mr, Fenton, 
characteristic and bright, though apparently 
hasty. 





ACCIDENTS TO PERSONS AND 
PROPERTY. 


A WORKMAN employed at the railway works of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Company at 
Blackfriars lost his footing while at work and 
fell into the river, where he was drowned,._—— At 
Nottingham, while workmen were employed on 
the roof of Franconi’s Circus, in course of erec- 
tion there, the sides gave way and the building 
fell in, precipitating several of the workmen to 
the ground, and severely injuring two of them. 
The accident is attributed to the swelling of the 
timber by the late rains——~-An inquest at 
Brighton has just returned a verdict of acci- 
dental death in the case of a poor fellow em- 
ployed at the new hotel works in October last, 
when he laid hold of a wrong rope in attempting 
to descend to the ground floor by the shortest 
way instead of going down by the staircase. He 
was drawn up and got his hands so lacerated by 
a wheel through which the rope passed that he 
quitted hold and fell a depth of 82 feet, injuring 





establishing a first-class family and commercial | his spine so severely that he has since died —— 


At Walsall about 250 feet in length of a railway 


600 shares of 251. each..——A portion of the pre- | buttress wall 20 feet high fell suddenly across 
mises belonging to Messrs. Price & Sons, at the | the line carrying with it various buildings. The 
corner of Caroline-street, Cardiff, is about to be | line was also flooded by the breaking of a large 
taken down, for the purpose of making way for | water-pipe.———A large portion of the embank- 
a larger and more commodious building. The| ment on the new line between Llandovery and 
new building is designed by Messrs. Hartland & | Llanwrtyd, Wales, recently gave way, and buried 
The contract has been taken by Mr, L, B.| two of the workmen. After fifty men had been 


labouring twenty-four hours, the bodies of the 


Bideford (Devon).—The foundation stone of the | two unfortunate men were dug out frightful 
Northam Burrows Hotel has been laid. The hotel | mutilated.——Whilst a joiner was at his 
will be built by a company formed for the pur- 





ing to the London and North-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies, a 
prop which supported a pair of “ principals” gave 
way, and one of them—a piece of timber of the 
weight of 25 cwt.—fell, striking him on the head 
and killing him. A verdict of accidental death 
was given under the circumstances. 


Books Received. 


Shakspeare. The First Folio Edition of 1623, 
Reproduced under the Supervision of Howarp 
Sraunton. From the Originals in the Libra- 
ries of Bridgewater House and the British 
Museum, by Photo-Lithography. Part I. 
London: Day & Son, Gate-street. 


Ir was a good thought on the part of Mr. Staun- 
ton to apply the process by which a photograph 
can be transferred from the collodion negative 
to zinc or stone, to the reproduction of the ear- 
liest authentic texts of Shakspeare’s works ; and, 
thanks to Messrs. Day, the ht is becoming 
a fact. The most important of the early edi- 
tions is the famous First Folio of 1623,—* Mr. 
William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. Published according to the True 
Originall Copies. London: printed by Isaac 
Iaggard and Ed. Blount. 1623 ;’—and with this 
the publication commences. Part I., now issued, 
contains “The Tempest,” “ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ and part of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” with the “Figure” that “was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut,” and the dedicatory 
letters and poems. Fifteen similar parts will 
complete the book, and place within the reach 
of many what is now unattainable by any. In 
the reprints, errors have been unavoidable: by 
the process adopted for the present reproduction, 
accuracy is certain. The work will be warmly 
welcomed by all Shakspearian scholars. 














Miscellanen, 


THE LATE WILLIAM Brunes.—The intimate 
friends of this sculptor have formed a com- 
mittee, to collect subscriptions, with the view 
to present a bust of the deceased artist to 
some art institution, and to raise a monument 
over his grave in Kensal-green Cemetery. Mr. 
George Cruikshank will act as hon. treasurer, 
and Mr. Morton Edwards as hon. secretary. 


St. Paur’s, Stratrorp New Town.—We hear 
that a portion of the above newly-erected church 
will be taken down, as the building is not accord- 
ing to the original plan and contract. The build- 
ing committee, it is reported, intend compelling 
the builder to comply with the terms of the 
contract. 


THE Proposep New Wet at Crorpon.— 
Inquiries having been ordered by the local Board 
of Health into the abilities of Messrs, Lavers and 
Hall, it was reported that the latter had only 
sunk two wells, and the former was unacquainted 
with the sinking of wells with iron cylinders. 
Mr. Docwra being a party, it was said, well 
acquainted with such work, his tender has been 
finally accepted. 


MonvuMEnTAL.—The dean and chapter of York 
cathedral have given their sanction to the erec- 
tion of a memorial of Mr. Justice Wightman in 
the cathedral ; the memorial to assume the form 
of a stained glass window. A subscription list 
is about to be opened.——A monument has been 
erected in St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to the late Dr. William Carr, who died 
from malignant fever caught in the exercise of 
his professional duties in the fever hospital of 
the town. The monument has been erected in 
the south transept : it is in the Gothic style, and 
of Caen stone, backed with marble. The design 
was furnished by Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect. 
The memorial is in the form of a Gothic canopy, 
after the early French style, supported on a 
moulded sub-base, and ornamented plinth, with 
trefoil sinkings, inlaid with Em s red 
marble. Messrs. Craggs & Son, of Newcastle, 
were the sculptors employed.——It is pro 
to erect a statue of Sir Rowland Hill at Bir- 
mingham. A committee has been appointed, 
and a subscription list opened. The erection of 
statues of living men is not usual. Prince Al- 
bert discouraged the erection of such a monu- 
ment to himself, and thereby showed an ex- 
cellent example. Moreover, Birmingham may 
propose such a statue, but will it succeed in 





at the new goods station, Monk-bridge, belong-| 


erecting it P 
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Horporn VattEy Improvement Bitt.—The 
Parliamentary Committee, after hearing evi- 
dence, have declared the preamble of the Bill 
proved. The total estimate of the proposed 
improvement is about 500,0001. 


THe Merropouitan Dearu Ratr.—The health 
of London still continues unsatisfactory. In the 
last week the deaths rose to 1,677, of which 
number 741 occurred under twenty years of age, 
498 in the period of life from twenty to sixty 
years of age, and 427 at sixty years of age and 
upwards. 

Mitrorp Haven.—A company has been formed 
to raise 220,000. to make locks, floating basin, 
graving dock, wharfage, jetty piers, &., at Mil- 
ford Haven. The vast colliery fields, and the 
chief towns of Wales, are all connected with 
Milford by a network of railways, as are also 
London and the north; and very shortly Man- 
chester, too, will be joined by a direct through 
route, Vessels can sail inwards or outwards 
whatever the state of the tide may be, and in 
almost any weather, and the Haven has no bar. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LivERPooL.—At the last 
meeting of the Liverpool Town Council, the new 
bill which authorises the construction of several 
new streets and other improvements for the 
borough was under discussion. The principal 
portion of the scheme is the construction of a 
high-level bridge extending from the Free Public 
Library in the direction of the docks to Dale- 
street. The construction of this bridge was 
warmly opposed by several members. The cost, 
it was said, would be 100,0001.; and Mr. Glad- 
stone said the claims for compensation would 
probably equal that sum. 


SuFPOCATION IN A BEDROOM.—An inquest has 
been held at Gloucester on the body of Mrs. 
Gough, who lost her life under the following 
circumstance :—Mr. and Mrs. Gough went to 
bed about nine o’clock, the latter carrying up- 
stairs about half a bucketful of glowing 
cinders, just stirred from the grate, which she 
placed in the bedroom to warm it. The room 
was small, and possessed scarcely any means of 
ventilation. Every breath of fresh air had been 
jealously excluded—the chimney aperture was 
closed with a board, the windows fitted tightly, 
and the door was locked. On the following 
morning, Mr. and Mrs. Gough were found in a 
state of insensibility, and the latter died about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The jury returned 
a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 


TimBER AvctTions AT BIRKENHEAD.—On the 
25th ultimo, at Mr. Edward Challoner’s sale, at 
the timber slip at the Great Float, the timber trade 
were enabled to judge of the capability of that 
locality for conducting a branch of this extensive 
trade of the Mersey. The sale was well attended ; 
and though the smaller cargo of Quebec woods, 
per Rienzi (save the small oak sold at 2s. 9d. per 
foot, string and billets at 3s. 6d. per foot, calliper 
measure) was withdrawn, the very large cargo of 
the Pensacola, from Quebec (little exception), met 
ready sale at the following prices :—48,471 feet 
yellow pine timber, 47 feet average, at from 12}d. 
to 17d. per foot; 12,707 feet red pine timber, 
37 feet average, at from 16d. to 204d. per foot ; 
2,804 feet white wood, at 2s. 3d. per foot; 1,509 
feet elm timber, at 1s. 6d. per foot; 2,109 feet 
oak, at 3s. 1}d. per foot; 2,325 pieces bright 
pine deals, second quality, at from 101. 10s. to 
101. 15s. per standard. 


Matuet’s Construction oF Prers AND WALLS, 
In putting in the foundations to walls, piers, 
and similar structures, it is preferred to make 
the iron caissons of much greater length than 
has heretofore been usual. The peculiar coffer- 
dams which form part of the subject of this 
invention are built on the top edges of these 
caissons as high as may be desired, and are 
bolted thereto. They are constructed in large 
sections similar and interchangeable, made of a 
strong frame of iron covered with metal plates, 
preferably as those known as Mallet’s buckled 
plates. A continuous double line of water-tight 
coffer-dam is formed capable of being taken from 
at one end and added to at the other as the work 
proceeds. Another part of the invention con- 
sists in attaching or mooring floating landing- 
stages to the shore solely by means of a system 
of diagonal bracing, forming a framework which 
is to be hinged to the shore and dummy re- 
spectively, thus preventing any horizontal move- 
ment of the dummy, while it is allowed free play 
in a vertical direction for the rise and fall of the 
water surface. This system of mooring forms 
also the support for the approaches. 








Locke Park, Barnstey.—The local Board of 
Health have received the conveyance of the 
Locke Park from the solicitors of Mrs. Locke, 
who also intimated that she would invest 1,0001. 
for keeping the park in an efficient state. 


LANDSLIP ON THE EpGWARE AND HIGHGATE 
RatLway.—Owing to the recent heavy rains, a 
large quantity of earth fell into the cutting in 
the Highgate Archway-road, and completely 
blocked up one of the entrances to the tunnel 
now in course of erection there. 


Waste or Powper axp Property.—It is 
estimated that 900,000 Ib. of powder will be 
required to blow up the Ionian fortresses. This 
represents about 23,0001.; to which may be 
added an odd 5,0001. for othér expenses of labour 
and material, freight, &c.; so that 30,0001. will 
barely defray the charges of destroying some- 
thing like a million sterling of property ;— 
equivalent to the doings of an ordinary earth. 
quake. 

Inquiry Aas TO ScHoors or Art.—On the 
motion of Sir 8. Northcote, a select committee 
has been appointed to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and working, and into the success, of the 
Schools of Art wholly or partially supported by 
Government grants, or otherwise assisted by the 
Government, and into the system upon which | 
the sums granted by Parliament for the promo- | 
tion of national education in art are distributed 
and administered. 


Supways.—Mr,. Tite has laid before the House 





of Commons a Bill respecting the use of sub- 
ways constructed by the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works. It is proposed to give power to the! 
Board to require that all pipes already laid or to | 
be laid under the surface be laid in the subway ; | 
but in regard to the removal of a pipe laid under | 
the surface before the construction of the sub- | 
way there is a power of appeal to the Board of | 
Trade on the question whether the pipe can be | 
removed consistently with a due regard to the 

purposes for which it is used. All companies 

and persons are to have equal right, without 

favour or preference, so far as space will admit, | 
to lay gas, water, or other pipes in the subways. | 
The Board may demand rent for the use of the 

subways, the amount to be determined by arbi- | 
tration in case of difference. 


New Hospirat For CHORLTON-ON-MEDLOCK, | 
This hospital will be erected in the rear of the | 
workhouse at Withington. The building will be | 
erected on the pavilion principle, and lighted on | 
both sides. Each pavilion will contain three | 
wards, with 32 beds in each. The internal | 
measurement will be 124 feet by 24 feet, and | 
14 feet 6 inches in height, allowing 1,300 cubic | 
feet of air for each patient. Each ward will be) 
provided with suitable accommodation for the | 
nurses. The windows will be opposite each other, 
and due care will be taken to provide efficient 
ventilation. Between each block of buildings | 
will be a wide open space for the recreation of | 
patients ; and over the corridor which will con- 
nect the pavilions will be a promenade of about 
220 yards in length. 

CuEstER Scuoon or Art.—The medals, prizes, 
and certificates gained by the students at this 
school, in the recent Government examination, 
have been distributed by the mayor, at the 
Mechanics’ Institution. At the meeting, the 
honorary secretary to the school, in the course 
of his remarks, said, that from January, 1853, 
when the school was established by Mr. Davidson 
and himself, until the present time, the amount 
of pecuniary assistance received from the citizens 
of Chester, over and above the absolute pay- 
ments required for the pupils, was below 401. ; 
that was to say, the city of Chester, during the 
twelve years, had not contributed 401. towards 
the undertaking. During the last six years, 
however, they had received from Government 
upwards of 8001. to promote that which the in- 
habitants of the town ought to support. The 
school was a self-creation, and they were exclu- 
sively indebted to Mr. Davidson for the creation 
of it. In addition to its existence there, a 
branch school had been established at Wrexham, 
and another at Crewe, at which latter place 
especially he had heard but one uniform testi- 
mony of the value of the teaching. During the 
last six years no less than 16,000 scholars had 
been taught in Chester, Crewe, and Wrexham by 
Mr. Davidson, giving an average of 2,700 in 
drawing alone. On the day following the meet- 
ing, Mr. Davidson gave a lecture on “ Animated 
Nature,” the portion of the subject selected 
being birds. The hall was densely crowded in 





every part. 


A Nationan GaLiery tv Bertin.—It has been 
decided to erect a National Gallery in Berlin. 
The site chosen is in the neighbourhood of the 
new museum, and the plans have received the 
approval of the king. 


New Corovur with Iopine.—From the speci- 
fication of a patent by Professor Hofmann, we 
learn that a new colouring matter, which dies 
silk and wool of a beautiful violet, blue violet, or 
red violet tint, has been produced with iodine. 
It has long been thought that if iodine, which 
yields a vapour in heat of an intense and magni- 
ficent violet colour, could be used as a colouring 
substance, it would be one of the most powerful 
known. The patented process consists of mixing 
rosaniline, in certain proportions, with the 
iodides of ethyl, methyl, or amyl. 


Death or Sir WILLIAM Brown.—Liverpool 
has lost a great benefactor. Sir William Brown, 
who erected the free public library and Derby 
Museum,—opened in 1860, at a cost to himself 
of upwards of 32,0001.,—had reached the goodly 
age of eighty when he died. The baronetcy was 
conferred upon him only last year. His grandson 
succeeds to his title. The deceased was one of 
the principal merchants of Liverpool. He was 
born in Ballymena, educated in Yorkshire, and 
commenced business in Baltimore, U.S. In 
1809, he founded the firm, in Liverpool, after- 
wards well known as Brown, Shipley, & Co., the 
leading house in the American and Liverpool 
trade. We should have expected that half 
Liverpool followed him to the grave. We are 
told that no one went but those who were 
invited. Strange! 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The Great Eastern, 
it is said, has been chartered to carry the 
Atlantic cable for its submersion next summer, 
The Submarine Telegraph Company’s half- 
yearly report states that the receipts for the 
past half-year, derived from 185,380 messages, 
amounted to 25,1841. 1s. 2}d.; for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1863, from 160,404 messages, 
to 22,1441. 2s. 84d. ; and for the half-year ending 
3lst December, 1862, from 172,881 messages, 
to 23,4271. 5s. 64d. A dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum was declared, although 
the capital has been largely increased by the 
issue of new stock. The sum of 2,5181. 8s. 2d., 
being 10 per cent. on the receipts, was also 
added to the reserve fund (which now amounts 
to 6,4411. 7s.). The salaries of the directors were 
increased from 5001. to 1,0001. The numerous 
submarine telegraph cables now at work in 
Europe are in the aggregate upwards of 5,600 
miles long. These cables range from four miles 
to 1,500 miles each in length, and they are sunk 
in water varying from 90 to 9,400 feet in depth. 
——aAt the Royal United Service Institution re- 
cently, a lecture was delivered by Lieutenant 
A. H. Gilmore, R.N., on “The Application of 
Electric Telegraphy to the Steering and General 
Management of a Man-of-war.” Lieutenant 
Gilmore’s naval telegraph has, it is said, been 
fitted successfully on her Majesty’s yacht the 
Victoria and Albert, on the Orlando, and on four 
other ships. 


THE ProposeD New Po.ice-staTIoNn, BaTtH.— 
At a recent meeting of the Bath town council, 
the report of the watch committee on this sub- 
ject was read, which stated that, in accordance 
with the resolution of the council, passed on the 
8th of December last, they advertised for ten- 
ders for re-building the central police-station, 
and received fifty ; viz., six for the whole of the 
works, five for the masons’ work, nine for the 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work, eight for the 
slaters’ and plasterers’ work, four for the 
smiths’ work, eight for the plumbers’ work, nine 
for the painting and glazing work, and one for 
all the work except the masons’ work. The 
highest of the tenders for the whole of the works 
was 1,9001., and the lowest 1,468). The com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, thought it 
would be best that the whole of the works 
should be executed by one contractor, and de- 
cided to recommend that the tender of Mr. G. C. 
Mann, for the whole of the works, at the sum of 
1,4761., be accepted. The committee also recom- 
mended that 501. be granted them for excavating 
the works between the police-station and the 
Guildhall, and other minor matters, which it was 
thought should not be included in the specifica- 
tion. On the motion that the report be adopted, 
a good deal of discussion took place, and at 
length it was resolved to re-open the whole ques- 








tion. The site was much objected to as too 
limited, and rendering the plans unsatisfactory. 
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Merropotrran Boarp or Works: SvupERIN- 


TENDING Arcutrecr’s SaLary.—At the ordinary 
meeting last week, the streets committee recom- 
mended that, in consideration of the increased 
duties of Mr.Vulliamy, the superintending archi- 
tect,and the apportionment of a proportion of the 
establishment charges of the Board to the Thames 
Embankment and Mansion-house street fund, 
his salary should be increased from 8001. to 1,0001. 
perannam. The motion was carried on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 29 to 4. 


Tur Orrick or Boroveh ENGINEER AND Pro- 
rerry Surveror at NEwWCASTLE-vpoN-TyNE.— 
From a list of fifty-three applicants for this 
office, the following seven gentlemen have been 
selected for further consideration and decision 
at a special meeting of the town council to be 
held on the 16th inst., for the purpose of filling 
the vacant office:—Messrs. T. D. Barry, T. A. 
Britton, J. Fulton, J. Lamb, E. N. Macdougall, 
E. L. Stephens, and G. Ridley. 


MerroporitaN Rattway ScuemEs.—The Earl 
of Granville called attention in the House of 
Lords, on Monday, to the report of the select 
committee on railway schemes, and moved that 
the following bills be not proceeded with in the 
present session :—Victoria Station and Thames 
Embankment Railway, Oxford-street and City 





Railway, London Main Trunk Underground Rail- 
way, Charing-cross (Northern) Railway, Charing- | 
cross (Western) Railway, Tottenham and Hamp- | 
stead Junction Railway (extension to Charing- | 
cross), London Union Railways, and Tottenham 
and Farringdon-street Railway. The motion was 
agreed to. 


Lenora oF WorRKING Day IN LivERPOoL BuILp- 
inc TrapEs.—A question of importance to the 
local building trades came lately before Mr. J. 
K. Blair, as judge, at Liverpool. The plaintiff 
was a joiner, and the defendant, his employer, 
was a builder. The rule of his workshop, as to 
the length of the winter day’s work, differed | 
from that of the Joiners’ Association to which | 
plaintiff, who had infringed his employer’s rule, | 
belonged. The suit was instituted to recover a) 
week’s wages for summary dismissal. The judge | 
gave a verdict for the defendant, on the ground | 
that the workmen employed by Mr. Hughes, the | 
defendant, were bound by the rules adopted at | 
his particular place of business. This decision 
disposed of three other similar cases. 





Case or INJURY aT THE PiccaDILLY Malin} 
DrainaGE Works: Newton v. THE Lonpon'! 
GENERAL Omnibus CompaNny.—This was an action | 
in the Lord Mayor’s Court, before the recorder and 
a common jury, to recover compensation for an 
accident occurring through the alleged negligence 
of one of the defendants’ servants. It appeared 
that in October, last year, the open cutting in 
Piccadilly, for the Main Drainage works, was 
protected in some measure by the paving-stones, 
which were built up in a kind of wall about 
2 feet from the cutting. Plaintiff was employed 
down the hole, and it was deposed in his behalf 
that a’bus belonging to the defendants carelessly 
drove, in passing, against the pile of stones, 
knocking a quantity down the hole upon the 
plaintiff, who was much injured about the head. 
For the defence it was endeavoured to be shown, 
that the omnibus was driven against the stones 
by a cart that drew across it, and that it was the 
duty of the plaintiff’s employers (the con- 
tractors) to have fastened the stones more 
securely, or placed a fence round them. The 
jury awarded plaintiff 501. damages. 


THe THaMes EMBANKMENT IN CHANCERY: 
Macey v. THe Meroporitan Boarp or Works. 
—This was a motion before Vice-Chancellor 
Wood to restrain the defendants from continuing 
their works in front of Milford Wharf, on the 
banks of the Thames, until compensation was 
awarded to the plaintiff. The defendants had 
recently drawn up barges in front of the plain- 
tiff’s wharf, and commenced discharging chalk, 
stones, and rubbish into the river, in order to 
commence the formation of the embankment. 
The plaintiff insisted that they had no right to 
take this course until provisions for compensa- 
tion were made, inasmuch as it amounted to a 
direct interference with his property. The Vice- 
Chancellor said that there appeared here to be 
no trespass whatever on the plaintiff’s land, no 
any act done which prevented his going agai 
and using it. And in such case alone should an 
injunction go. There would be damage, no 
doubt, but that was a question to be considered 
hereafter. He must refuse the motion. Costs 
to be costs in the cause. 


| fixtures included in the purchase. This lot was 


again | del Fuego white is the colour of war, red that of 





Frencu Iron Trapr.—-The contract for de- 
livering at Alicante a large consignment of rails 
has been adjudged in favour of the tenders sup- 
plied in Paris, which ranged in price from LIf. 
to 17f. per ton lower than British proposals. 


Tue Joiners’ Strike at St. HeLEN’s.—This 
strike has lasted for six weeks, and from what 
has transpired within the past few days there 
does not seem to be the slightest probability of 
an amicable settlement. It is now, like many 
other strikes of a similar character, likely to die 
away, after having entailed a great loss on the 
employers and the employed, and caused distress 
and suffering to the workmen and their families. 


THe Proposep PARK FoR HULME AND CHORL- 
TON-UPON-MEDLOCK, MANCHESTER.—The Man- 
chester council have resolved that application be 
made to the Poor-law Board to advance, under 
the terms of the Public Works Act, the sum of 
30,0001., for the purpose of purchasing and form- 
ing a public park, in the case of a convenient 
site upon satisfactory terms being obtained. 
They have referred the matter to their com- 
mittee for general purposes, to inquire and report 
as to the project. 

VALvuE or Property.—The freehold estate of 
the late Lord Lyndhurst, Nos. 25 and 26, George- 
street, Hanover-square, was disposed of in two 
lots. The first included the spacious freehold 
mansion No. 25, George-street, situate on the 
east side, close to Hanover-square, for many 
years the residence of the noble lord; all the 


adjudged to Mr. Duddell, at the price of 13,0001. 
The second lot, the family residence No. 26, 
George-street, Hanover-square, adjoining the 
mansion of his lordship, let by the year to 
Dr. Hawkesley, was knocked down to the same 
gentleman, at the price of 5,0001. 


BEAMS OF WROUGHT-IRON AND Brick.—At the 
ordinary general meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland, on December 2nd, 


1863, a paper “ On Beams of Brick and Wrought | ,.4 


Iron” was read by Mr. J. Price, and is reported 
at some length in the Engineer of the 4th inst. 
The author stated that about two years ago he 
was led to make use of a peculiar and novel mode 
of construction for crossing openings, which, 
under certain circumstances, possesses advan- 
tages over the various forms of girders and 
bressummers commonly used. Being aware of 
the use of brick arches with tie-bars to take the 
thrust, it occurred to him that in some cases 
where an arch was not admissible, stability 
might still be obtained by a flat beam of bricks, 
resting on, and connected with, a wrought-iron 





tie-bar, which forms, in fact, the bottom chord of | 
a beam, bearing the tension, the compressive | 
strains (whose resultants pass from the centre | 
of the top to the abutments at the bottom) being | 
carried by the bricks. Shortly afterwards, an | 
opportunity presented itself of trying, on a small | 
scale, the correctness of these views. Details 
were then given, and in conclusion the author 
remarked that a little experience, and a few 
trials, would soon get rid of all difficulties ; and, 
by gradation, larger spans might be attempted. 
THe Symsoxism or Cotour.—The colour of 
mourning at the death of near relations is yellow 
in some Asiatic regions, and among the Quiches, 
in Guatemala ; brown, among the Persians ; blue, 
among the Turks; white, among the Chinese, 
Anamese, and Siamese; the colour is dark blue 
in Elmina and dark blue and black among the 
Quichaus. The Australian, when in mourning, 
paints his body white, or draws merely a white 
line across his forehead, nose, or cheeks. The 
Omahas also use white paint when in mourning ; 
whilst among the natives of North America, 
black is generally the colour of mourning, and 
red the colour of war. Among the Mandengoes, 
in the region of Sierra Leone, white is the 
symbol of peace. Among the Ashantees and 
other negro peoples, white is the colour of joy, 
and they paint themselves white on their birth- 
days. Priests, ambassadors, and warriors are 
dressed in white among the Yebus. Persons who 
have gained a suit, or been acquitted of some 
crime, dress in white in some parts of Africa. 
The natives of Elmina, in opposition to the 
belief of other negro tribes, imagine the good 
god to be of white, and the bad god to be of a 
black colour. Among the inhabitants of Tierra 


and friendship. Yellow, the favourite 
colour of the Malays and the lowest Hindoo 
castes, is at the same time the colour of priestly 
clothing among the Burmese.— Waitz’s Introduc- 








tion to Anthropology. 





TENDERS. 
For new schools, Turnham-green, for Miss Tasker. 
Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. Mr. 8. Marples, sur- 
veyor :— 





eocsoocsooo 
ooocoococo 





For Burlegh Homestead, Cheshunt, for Mr. Levisk. 
Mr. Bailey Denton, architect :— 





oe SECO IET ELSA SRRTE £1,519 18 7 
PE Sia. sche Sic nabrnsadvaanevonedecate 1,43 5 0 
Cushaw . 1,355 & 0 
Cushing 1,352 0 0 
Surdees ....... 1,332 15 0 
Field & Sons . .. 1,300 5 8 
BE vas cosksdincxicigyeithamrodeans 119010 0 





For a residence for Mr. W. Mitehell, Enfield. Mr. F. 
G. ba oe architect :— 


OOS GREER TRE eo te ea te £1,352 0 0 
OM ios cdeicasscanseatennes 1,195 0 0 
CN a icin dcidediak 1,1 00 
PODER cistitinsnicvixoringniabrrinnes 119 0 0 





For alterations and repair to the Royal George, Lower- 
road, Islington, for Messrs. Sinclair. Messrs, Hill & 
Paraire, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

i £1,317 0 

1,283 

1,274 


1,175 


1, 
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For the erection of boarding-school residence, Burdett- 
road, Mile-end. Mr. Joseph Harris, architect :— 


PN erick es cass saiseceoosedexties £2,143 0 0 
IN Sica cpatnbbebidoxaventenendane 1,985 0 0 
ane tata 1,700 0 0 
PION Sovcicctigtosiseuhckvaascavesesus 1,380 0 0 
Wood (accepted)..................... 1,353 0 0 





For buildings, West Green-road, Tottenham, for Mr, 
James Thomason. Mr, F. G, Widdows, architect :— 
Flint . £2,950 0 0 





Hum 2,800 0 0 
Wood, Brothers 2,760 0 0 
Clarke 2,740 0 0 
James & Ashton 2,536 0 0 





INR ss icrinioncoresizceivavescnce £14,600 0 0 

RWS REAR arate Rei 14,300 0 0 
Poste cla sek pas cre cuaecessaas 13,950 0 0 
NNN os Gas peysvcuiakvinvevenars 13,650 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw..................... 13,133 0 0 
Myers (accepted) .................. 12,758 0 0 





For building a vicarage-house, for the parish of St, 
Stephen's, Norwich. Mr. R. M, Phipson, architect :— 
as 51 





Worman ... £1,055 12 0 
BI Soc isie 50 0 0 
Murray & Son . 976 0 0 
Plummer & Bloom 969 0 0 
i, ee SOBER lem 94515 0 
WERE ieinichicdssevigiececuieeteues 928 0 0 
Wales (accepted).................00 916 10 0 





For restoring Wherstead Church, Suffolk. Mr. R. M, 
Phipson, architect :— 
Ringham (accepted) ............... £1,400 0 0 





For fittings to a shop, White Lion-street, Chelsea (ex- 
elusive of gasfittings), for Mr. Cornwall. Mr, Henry 
M‘Calla, architect :— 

Gaisford (accepted) .............4... £210 0 0 


For alterations and additions, for Mr. Bridges, Broad- 
way, ——— Mr. John Thomas, architect :— 





OO SETI I TOIT £445 10 0 
ME is ivici es linacdievenssnanccuarees 389 0 «0 
NONE 5 sb descndccsssndidsassabivertctse 370 0 0 
POOR ais cnsices cosniccaiédreepadens 0 0 
I iis biti s iter <osairiapseteuines 319 0 0 
BO atch aicenesaredvosbaseshyerixgueuiar 318 0 0 





For house, Idol-lane, for Mr, Albert E. Farley. Mr, 
H. R. Fricker, architect, Quantities supplied by archi- 


£1,286 16 0 
1,245 0 0 
00 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L—A. C.P.—E. A. D.—A. M. F.—D, B.—C, G. (wecannot assist).— 
F. L.—T. C. C.—A Competitor.— Fides.—F. P,—B., St. Paul’s (next 
week),—Old Masters (we have not time to assist in identifying pic- 
tures),—W. 0.—J. H.—J, A—H. T. 1-H. H.-F. C.—G, T.—H. J.— 
A. M, F.—2x Stirpe. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, £c., must be accompanied by 

the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

GOOD FRIDAY.—“ The Builder” for the week 
ending MARCH 26th will be published at TWO 
o'clock, p.M., on THURSDAY, 24th instant. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
that issue must therefore reach the Office BEFORE 
FIVE O'CLOCK, P.M., on WEDNESDAY, the 
23rd INSTANT. 
































